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“BELIEVE ON THE LORD JESUS CHRIST” i FOR THE t 
i 


Howarp N. Brown 


Y 10 BELIEVE on Christ is not the same as to accept what tradition affirms about his 
personality or his mission. This latter may be interesting enough, or true enough, 
but it is not a substitute for belief in him. 


We believe on a man when, because of the wisdom and moral excellence we discern in 
him, he wins our confidence and trust. This impression has to be derived from the man 
himself, not merely from tales that are told us about his ancestry. 


There can be no objection to holding or teaching any doctrine about Christ so long as 
it is not made to take the place of that faith in him which his first disciples proclaimed. 
That was belief on him, not in any explanatory philosophy about him. When it is said 
that people have no Lord and no Christ unless they believe in his pre-existence or his 
virgin birth, that is worse than mistaken. It is a bad position to take, because it destroys a 
true Christian faith and sets up a subsidiary belief in its stead. 


Let Jesus be God or man. The great question is not whether you believe him to be most 
human, or most divine, or some compound of God and man; but, Do you believe on him? 


Is he real to you? Is he in your regard the supreme and central figure in the life of our 


- race? Does he master you, command your thoughts, compel your allegiance? Does he 


draw you to follow him, pac assure you that where he leads, there is eternal life and 
blessedness? 


This has become a world in which the greatest issue to be fought out is the long, hard 
battle between Christianity and paganism; between the ideals represented in the person of 


Christ and those represented, let us say, in the best of the Roman Emperors. 


And the contest between these two is a fight to the death. Either the might of the 
sword or the might of the spirit must be made supreme. There is no truce in that war, but 


it will go on till, on one side or the other, there is undisputed mastery.. Whatever may be 


attempted in his name, the rule of Christ is the reign of spiritual force. Let us be sure 


_ that in this age-long conflict we do not lose our faith in him! 
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Bernstorff at Versailles? 


OULD THE WORLD FIND another example 

of such perfect and unrepentant perfidy and 

arrogance as Count von Bernstorff? We hardly 

believe what we read, but here it is,—a statement 
sent to America by the Associated Press by the former 
serpentine German ambassador to this country, who has 
in no wise changed his nature, in which he blandly tells 
not only the United States but the Peace Conference and 
the world exactly what the German Foreign Office thinks 
of each of the Fourteen Points! ‘That they have their 
own opinions, at variance with the Allied counsellors who 
have been acting upon the assumption that Germany was 
vanquished, is emphatically set down. We shall not 
dignify the matter by discussing their views. We enter 
our downright and indignant protest, and earnestly call 
upon all patriots to do likewise, against the admission of 
this unspeakable person Bernstorff as one of Germany’s 
members in the Conference at Versailles. He is so desig- 
nated, and unless the representatives of our Nation take 
direct action, he will be there, lacking nothing in his 
character which worked slimy iniquities, unbelievable 
plottings against the people of our land, who both officially 
and socially took him into their household. The record 
of his accomplishments in bribery, arson, murder, devilish 
propaganda during his residence here is beyond the minds 
and words of experts in criminality. The sufferance of 
him without any official condemnation, not to say physi- 
cal punishment, for three years constitutes one of the 
offences of all of us. Throughout the war nothing was 
done with greater intent to disrupt our purpose and to 
poison our soul than the crooked and vile works of this 
creature who carries about to this day in his mind and 
heart all that we supposed we overcame at the Marne, at 
Verdun, at Chateau-Thierry. He is the old Germany in- 
carnate. The end of him, for decency’s sake and ours, 
and quite as much for the sake of the future of the Ger- 
man people, who certainly show in this incident a sad 
disposition to continue their dogged stupidity, their dis- 
regard for the opinion of mankind! 


Roosevelt’s Fight Under God 


F THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S religious life a 
volume could be written, and we hope it will be. We 
have told in these columns about his devotion to the ob- 
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scure Reformed Church in Washington, where he wor- 
shipped regularly and ardently. That exquisite regard 
he had for thoroughbred behavior we have also related 
here,—how he always sent word to Dr. John M. Schick, 
the minister, when he could not attend service. It comes 
to light that in a precious conversation with a Methodist 
clergyman, who writes in the Christian Advocate, New 
York, he confessed his accountability to God in that 
crusade which America will forget on her peril,—that 
mighty and valorous assault upon the intrenched wicked- 
ness of corporate wealth and corporation infamy from 
1901 to 1907, in which he gave the Nation a new con- 
science and cleaned out the worst of the vile oppression 
of the people. “You remember,” he said in recounting 
those days only recently to his ministerial friend, “when 
I told you God had raised me up to lead the Nation in 
its desperate fight for its life, and that my daily prayer 
was that God would spare my life long enough to see 
that menace to the Republic removed? He did spare 
me and I thank Him.” 


Peril in the Present Hour 


REAT IS THE WEIGHT of his battle for his coun- 

try upon our souls—though who forgets how some 
hissed and hated him!—when we give his words: “I am 
not fighting rich men. Was I not reared among the 
rich? Did I not inherit money? I know what a blessing 
wealth is, honestly secured and wisely dispensed. I am 
fighting the institutions that have grown enormously 
rich by fraud; that have ground the faces of the poor 
and have for years shown sullen contempt for the laws 
governing them.” Does it seem extravagant to say that 
this struggle must go on again in our day? Verily. The 
present hour is filled with conditions that make us 
tremble. Be broad awake, all of us, to the facts and the 
immediate business of again preventing the destruction 
of our Republic! In size greater dangers than those of 
Roosevelt’s herculean day are with us. First, the profits 
made in the war have swollen many fortunes beyond 
computing. We have no disposition to criticise falsely ; 
there are extenuations as there are also plain tales of 
the most shocking plunder. In our haste the evil-doers 
could not easily be apprehended and headed off. Many 
men have looted the Government in her necessity ; others 
have played the patriot in their business. The result in 
any case is fabulous wealth over night. The second 
point is, unlike Roosevelt’s time, in these days the com- 
mon people know! Moreover, they are emboldened. 
Covetousness as well as justice knows no classes. ‘The 
man who works for a wage says he has had a part in this 
bloated prosperity, and he asks for what he calls his 
share. He wants steady work at great pay. ‘That is the 
fact of the hour. It is of more consequence to us than 
the League of Nations. And in the face of it, and of 


the warnings of such seers in business as Mr. Schwab, , 


what are we doing? 


Private Business a Public Trust 


HERE ARE GREAT INDUSTRIES which, in- 

stead of digging up contracts at whatever prices, are 
closing down or working on half-time. That is to say, 
in cases they are offering little work or none, and openly 
declaring that the profits of the war have made it easy 
for them virtually to retire. But what do they mean? 
What will the people do? In the critical moment the 
awful sense of responsibility to the country which has 


rolled undreamed wealth into the lap of industry ought 
to be upon us all, including the masters of business. On _ 


the other hand, the spirit of.envy and hatred grows, and 
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leaders of wage-earners. We feel they should be kept 
at work at all cost. There must be a let-down in pay, it 
seems economically clear; but, by all that we cherish in 
our common life, our factories must keep the people at 
work. There must be welcome for the arbitration of dis- 
putes. The outworn belief in the strictly private owner- 
ship of industry is replaced by the doctrine that every 

_ man is a public steward. Profits and wages alike must 

accept the proposition that every man’s private business 

| is a public trust. 
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Grateful Word on Circulation 


UR NEIGHBOR, Zion’s Herald, says: “Every one 
who attempts to fix the attention of the church upon 
any particular object soon realizes the crucial place which 
the church press fills. At a recent meeting of the area 
executive secretaries of the [Methodist] Centenary, reso- 
lutions were adopted giving expression to this fact. 
Among other things it was asserted: ‘Wherever the 
church papers are generally read the Centenary has 
found its most receptive and responsive constituency. We 
bespeak the continuance of their sympathy and support. 
Their influence should be widened by a greatly increased 
circulation through the church. Every family in Metho- 
‘dism should have a church paper in the home.’ And yet 
many pastors at times hesitate in pressing the church 
paper upon their people. No church can be truly suc- 
cessful in the full sense of the term that does not read its 
denominational press.” We have no complaint to make 
of our Unitarian ministers. Their desire to get THE 
_ R&£GIsTER into the parishes has been so great that the in- 
creased office force has been driven to inform them of 
our plans of circulation as well as to garner the results. 
Steadily for six months the number of readers has been 
growing. Nota day passes that does not add new names 
to our lists. Approximately fourteen hundred persons 
are now in the family who were not on August 1, 1918. 
This week a list of one hundred names from one of our 
congregations—and it is not in New England—came, and 
with it a check! It requires no argument among our peo- 
ple that the man who reads Tue REcIsTER is thereby 
equipped for the best loyalty and service to the local con- 
gregation and the denomination. As the paper’s income 
grows, the quality of its wares will improve, for we pur- 
pose a journal that will continually come nearer and 
nearer to the high place of the religion of the spirit, which 
is the religion of all good men. 


The New “Christ Talk” 
Be W* REJOICE AGAIN to report a wonderful ad- 


vance in the doctrine of the “Jesus of history” and 

: the “Christ of faith,’ in the current Hibbert Journal, by 
; J. M. Thompson. It illustrates, as one of free orthodoxy 
7 remarks, how the subject-matter of the old ‘battles be- 
g tween Unitarians and orthodox has no more interest, 
though the interest.is no less theological to-day. Far 
from it. Religious thinkers are not surrendering to com- 
E munity problems. ‘Theologians are more bold and re- 
spectful of what common men want. Spinning theories 
in a musty study is over. Doctrines are made fresh in 
the open. The “Jesus talk” which sickened and drove 
men out of the church is passing away rapidly, where 
_ people think, and the new “Christ talk” is coming in. 
What is it? It is of a person who enjoyed no miraculous 
} immunity from the common experiences and trials and 
longings of you and all of us. The piffling stuff of dis- 
_ tinguishing radically between the humanity and the 

ity of the Man of Nazareth is also scrapped. We 
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have expurgated the dictionary of the word “super- 
human.” Yet we have not destroyed but fulfilled. Says 
the author, “The life of Jesus explained and illustrated 
and enriched the Christ-ideal as no other ever did.” 
Here is a passage crystal clear which shows Mr. Thomp- 
son’s mind: “The word ‘Christ’ is a title, not a name; 
it stood originally for an office, a work, an ideal, and only 
secondarily for the person who might assume the office, 
do the work, and realize the ideal. Our idea of God’s 
purpose for the world and man is not what theirs was 


who first dreamed of the coming of the Christ. But we 


have our dream, our ideal of a perfect humanity, a Son 
of God, a Saviour; the love of it ennobles our lives, the 
worship of it reveals God; it is our religion. Why do we 
call it ‘Christ’? Because that was the symbol under 
which this dream was summed up when Jesus dreamed 
it and when others dreamed it of him; and because the 
best of that which European religion has added to the 
ideal has been marked by that symbol and derived from 
that dream.” 


They Had to Get Something 


ITERARY NECESSITY was laid upon a majority 
of the men who went abroad to size up the religion 
of the soldier. They had to get something, like a re- 
porter with peremptory orders from his city editor. So 
the result is altogether unsatisfactory. The performance 
as a whole smacks of artificiality. Here and there a re- 
port is heard or read which sounds as if the author had 
contact with reality. But it is the romancers who got the 
call and they still have the hearing, it seems, of the peo- 
ple at home. The obvious difficulty of orienting the com- 
posite inner mind of two million men, thrust into the mire 
of the trench and the hell of killing, should lead no one 
astray. It is a plain impossibility for any human being 
or any commission to get at a profound thing like re- 
ligious experience—where there was such a thing—in the 
midst of a war laid out on such a stupendous and hor- 
rendous scale. The very best that can be expected is an 
occasional record of a specially gifted person, who writes 
well. As the men come back they are found not changed 
into sanctified heroes. They are not types at all. They 
are their individual pre-war natures as a rule, though 
their having it out with death in cases has wrought a spir- 
itual miracle. Whoever has had to do with returned 
fighting men senses the addition to their lives, but the gain 
is not invariably to be counted religious capital. In some 
cases it will make for changed lives ; in others the outward 
conduct of the men warns us that war has really robbed 
them of some of the gentler social and spiritual graces of 
the common life of work and play, home and church. To 
meet this obvious condition requires no special—which 
inevitably would mean patronizing—zeal on the part of 
the church, any more than it is fitting for a preacher to go 
to a college and deliver a sermon peculiarly for college 
men. ‘That course is folly. ‘The business of the church 
is to give the soldier exactly what everybody else needs, 
for he is one of us and we are like him. We must take 
him back into the common life with all our hearts and 
souls, and, except for undying gratitude, forget he ever 
was a soldier. 


SE Ta 


“Respectfully declined” according to the oriental po- 
liteness might be written of the proposal of American 
brewers to seek new fields for the making and selling of 
their amber fluid in China. The press of the ancient 
people has spoken not quite so deferentially. Will they 
try again, these men of brilliant ingenuity, in some other 
quarter of the globe? 
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News of the Ueck 


EFINITIONS AND EXCHANGES of views on 
ir) the aims, scope, and methods of the projected 

League of Nations have brought the preliminary 
plans for the organization of that institution much nearer 
to a concrete form than it had ever been before. Last 
week the British conception of such a league was given 
to the world. Last Monday it was announced from Paris 
that the constitution of the international organization 
proposed by President Wilson and accepted in principle 
by all the major belligerents on the Entente side had been 
drawn up by the committee of the Conference charged 
with the duty, and that it was printed and ready for con- 
sideration as the basis of the new order of things. It 


appeared from the analyses of the constitution as con- 


veyed to the American press that it included at that stage 
a provision for compulsory arbitration. The vital ques- 
tion of the employment of force to prevent the outbreak 
of wars and to put into effect the decisions of the League 
in its judicial phase was still regarded as open. 


NE OF THE INTERESTING and highly significant 

phases of the international discussion of the League 
of Nations is the attitude of China that it has developed. 
Having been admitted to the Peace Conference as a 
sovereign participant in the face of persistent reports 
that her interests would be represented by Japan, China 
has taken a vigorous position in favor of the establish- 
ment of a League of Nations with full powers to enforce 
justice in the world. The explanation and the purpose of 
the attitude of China on this important question of world- 
reconstruction are suggested by the repeated declarations 
in Pekin and from the Chinese legation in Washington 
that China will demand from the Conference, as a matter 
of justice among nations, the annulment of the treaty 
which Japan exacted from the Chinese Government ir 
1915, and which the Chinese have been denouncing as a 
measure that gravely limited the sovereignty of China 
upon her own soil. 


HROUGH HER SPOKESMEN at Versailles, 

China already has declared her intention of exert- 
ing every effort to induce the guardians of the future 
peace of the world to assume jurisdiction in the China- 
Japanese controversy and to hear the plea of the Chinese 
people as well as their government for the annulment of 
an agreement which, as is now no longer a matter of dis- 
pute, was forced upon Pekin by a.menace of force. In- 
volved in the discussion which the Chinese are showing 
no inclination to drop is the sovereignty of Kiao-Chau 
and the rest of the Shantung Peninsula, which the Japa- 
nese seized after brief and military operations against 
Germany in 1915. It is China’s contention that Japan 
before these operations had pledged herself to restore tc 
China the’territory which had been originally taken from 
her by Germany. After the fall of Kiao-Chau the 
authenticity of this promise was officially denied at 
Tokyo. 


S AN EARNEST of the new attitude of the world 

toward subject peoples, the Peace Conference at 
Versailles last week accepted President Wilson’s plan 
for a distribution of the colonies taken from Germany, 
not on the old basis of unconditional sovereignty, but 
under the mandate of the League of Nations, which is 
to exercise a supervisory power over the administration 
of these colonies. By this arrangement it is hoped to 
promote the happiness of peoples under guardianship by 
limiting the exploiting tendencies of administrating gov- 
ernments or individuals. 
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HILE THE CONFERENCE is clearing the 

ground for the framing and signature of the treaty 
of universal peace, the cable brings from almost every 
region of the eastern world news of serious fighting 
which suggests the conclusion that the war is far from 
being over. In Russia at the beginning of the week the 
Bolsheviki were conducting reinvigorated military opera- 
tions which were driving the Ukrainian forces before 
them and causing the Allied expedition, including Ameri- 
can units, to retire northward in the direction of Arch- 
angelsk. Czecho-Slovak and Polish armies were in con- 
flict on the borderlands of the late Austrian Empire, and 
the Poles were showing an unmistakable determination 
to seize an open outlet to the Baltic at Danzig by force 
of arms. In the southeast the Montenegrins, or a power- 
ful faction of Montenegrins, were continuing their re- 
sistance to the Serbian occupationary forces, and the 
Montenegrin king, Nicholas I., was appealing to the Con- 
ference to put a stop to the Serbian campaign in his 
country. These armed conflicts furnish a pointed revela- 
tion of the magnitude of the problems of territorial re- 
establishment and readjustment that await the builders 
of the treaty of universal peace. 


N THE INTERVALS of peace talk, the advocates of 

a powerful navy—a navy calculated to put the United 
States on a level with the strongest European sea-power~ 
in existence—have carried the day in Congress. After 
a strong argument by Adm. Henry T. Mayo, commander 
of the Atlantic Fleet, it was announced at the end of 
last week that the House Committee on Naval Affairs 
had withdrawn its objections to a programme of naval 
constructions that would involve the expenditure of 
more than $600,000,000 a year, and that it would report a 
bill for the construction, after February 1, 1920, of a 
fleet including ten first-class battleships and ten first- 
class scout cruisers, and the increase of the personnel of 
the naval establishment to 225,000 men. A significant 
feature of the change of front by the committee was the 
intimation that it had amended its original programme 
upon the receipt of a message from the President, of 
which neither the text nor the import was given to the 
public. 


fee Seve INDICATIONS of the unrest among 
the labor forces throughout the world have been fur- 
nished by the strikes in the industrial centres of the 
United Kingdom and Ireland last week, and by the ex- 
tension of those strikes last Monday to London, where 
four of the electric tube lines were affected as the day 
began, and it appeared that the paralysis would spread to 
other transportation lines and other phases of industry. 
The significant feature of the industrial disturbances in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland lay in the fact that they 
had gone beyond the control of the National Federation 
of Trades Unions and were carried on under the 
auspices of the “shop stewards,” which correspond to 
the Russian and German “soviets.” ‘The official view of 
the dangers that underlay the industrial situation in the 
British Isles was revealed by the reassembling of Parlia- 
ment last Tuesday to consider the new problems and by 
the speculation as to the possibility that Premier Lloyd 
George might find it necessary to return from the Peace 
Conference to deal in person with the general problem 
presented by the discontent of British labor with exist- 
ing conditions. 


N this side of the Atlantic the importance of the | 
labor issue was suggested last week by the decision — 


of the House Committee on Immigration to report favor- 
ably a measure to suspend immigration for a period of 


four years. The exclusion of immigrants for the time 
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designated has been strongly urged by labor leaders on 
the ground that a resumption of the inflow of workers 
from abroad after the war would add to the complexities 
of the problem of industrial readjustment in this country 
and increase the dangers of unemployment as seen by 
organized labor. In its resolution the Committee on Im- 
migration emphasized its belief in the necessity for ex- 
clusion on the ground that the suspension of immigra- 
tion during the immediate period of reconstruction here 
and abroad would put a check upon the influx of Bol- 
shevik propagandists from Russia and other countries 
‘infected by the teachings of extreme radicalism. _ ¢. '. 


Brevities 


Can any reader tell us of a single so-called indepen- 
dent church which has outlived the career of its founder? 


Any slack in the treatment of Germany is unthinkable, 
unforgivable. ‘There is an inviolable justice which, how- 
ever much it be tempered with mercy, must at all cost be 
paid, for that country’s sake as much as for any other 
reason. 


Not the least of the blessings of Paris and Versailles 
-will be the turning of ancient (and contemporary) secret 
arrangements and treaties into scraps of paper. All such 
hateful things will be outlawed, if the world really means 
to win the Great War. 


The cry of the people in England to-day is, “We want 
a better life, which you told us the war would bring.” 
Let their patience be with the beginning of immediate 
fulfilment of this longing by those who are ordained to 
act in the common weal. ‘This counsel is good for the 
wide world. 


The true piety, which some day will have its clear and 
satisfying expounders, is that which comes, not com- 
placently rejoicing that we have natures like that of God, 


but which with persistent and high endeavor learns what ~ 


the universe is like and fits our lives and services into it. 
There is the efficient spiritual life, the real salvation. 


Letters to the Gditor 


Results of an Inquiry 


To the Editor of Tur CHristiAN RE&GISTER :— 

A few weeks ago I proposed an ethical problem in your 
columns. Perhaps you will allow me to close the incident 
by telling such as may be interested of the light I received 
in answer to my request for light. 

The ethical problem was this. Whenever men invest 
money and learn trades in an industry regulated, sanc- 
tioned, and protected by law, this industry may indeed be 
annihilated by law, but compensation is due in justice to 
those who suffer loss by this economic annihilation, since 
they would not have risked their economic fortunes save 
for the legal protection given them. ‘This principle a 
thousand years of Anglo-Saxon law maintains. Moral 
obligation follows upon legal recognition. How, then, 
shall we ethically justify that feature of national prohibi- 
tion which turns out thousands of workers in the con- 
demned industry without so much as a commission to 
help them get new employment, and without inquiry 
whether the invested capital has been immorally confis- 
cated? 
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Upon this problem of morals THe RecistER has 
printed Mr. Fairley’s letter, and I have. received several 
communications by mail. For these kind proffers of help 
I beg to thank the gentlemen who took so much trouble 
in my behalf. One final word upon the results of their 
labors. 

The most acute perception of the morality at issue I 
found in a layman at Springfield. ‘Though differing from 
me,—not without misgiving, I think,—he went straight 
to the ethical point and kept his eyes fixed on that alone. 
He touched upon the one single element of the problem 
which must be solved before my whole position can even 
be appreciated; namely, whether the whole liquor indus- 
try is evil im se, or only evil conditionally. He saw that 
if that traffic is evil in se, my contention falls. If it is 
evil conditionally, that is, not inevitably and forever evil, 


“ but only evil by excess, by bad use, my contention is 


impregnable. Will that layman allow me to thank him 
for as clean a piece of reasoning as I have for some con- 
siderable time encountered ? 

A word or two in conclusion upon arguments that I am 
unable to rate so highly. 

1. | would not compensate munition-workers disem- 
ployed; why, then, compensate workers in the liquor in- 
dustries? Simply because there is absolutely no parallel 
in the two cases. The munition-workers, like everybody 
else, take the hazard of supply and demand for their 
product ; but the liquor-workers have had their trade an- 
nihilated by law without the compensation which the law 
grants to every other species of annihilated property. 

2. No compensation is granted by towns which annu- 
ally vote the liquor traffic in or out; why, then, when the 
whole nation votes it out? Once more, absolutely no 
parallel. The craftsman voted out in town A can pursue 
his calling in town B. But in national prohibition his 
economic opportunity is annihilated unless he expatriates 
himself. 

3. The men in these trades saw national prohibition 
coming. By remaining at their work they took a gam- 
bler’s chance. ‘They should have got out betimes. ‘That 
these men saw national prohibition coming has nothing 
whatever to do with my point. Whether they foresaw 
the issue or not, there is no such thing as a gambler’s 
chance on whether the law will annihilate previously rec- 
ognized property without compensation. ‘They had every 
moral right to think, and every reason in legal history for 
thinking, that their economic fortunes would not be 
legally extinguished with complete recklessness of the 
loss imposed. 

4. But this industry was not legally protected. Was it 
not? If the existence of a whole body of regulating law, 
and the taking by the Government of huge sums from 
taxes on this industry, do not constitute legal standing 
and protection, what does? 

5. lam chided for using the word “robbery.” If moral 
obligation follows from legal recognition in the case of 
an industry not evil in se, “robbery” is the precise word 
that fits. “Robbery” is exactly the unpleasant and ines- 
capable designation, if my primary principle holds. I 
very much regret that I cannot take back the term. If 
my correspondents indeed argued that the trade in liquors 
is evil in se, they would have touched the heart of the 
problem; and if they had so argued successfully, not a 
shred of my position would be left. Not touching this, 
they fall short in the whole plea. No one mentioned my 
instances of England, France, Portugal, and Switzerland, 
—a very uncomfortable and disheartening set of examples 
indeed! 

Wiiii1aMm L,. SuLLivan, 

New York Crry. 
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“What Will Make My Life Worth While?” 


For sons who are eager and ready to make their careers count 


The Committee on Recruiting the Ministry has recently sent out an appeal to a number of mimsters of the 
Unitarian Church asking each of them to put into concise form what he thinks of the advantage and desirability of 
his profession, with a view to the encouragement of possible candidates, and the urging of Unitarian parents to place 
before their sons the arguments for such a career as one of great opportunity for service and reward. The follow- 
ing symposium is composed of extracts from some of the testimony received. . 


A True Story 


Answering a young man seeking a calling, and showing 
the great opening for leadership 


CURTIS W. REESE 


Mr. Reese is minister of the church in Des Moines, Ia. 
He graduated from the Southern Baptist Seminary, 
Louisville, Ky. He is extragrdinarily effective in applied 
religion, being a conspicuous figure as head of the State 
Housing Commission. 


YOUNG MAN of exceptional ability recently came 
A to me with his doubts as to the value of the Church 
and the ministry. He had long desired to enter 
the ministry, but finally came to doubt that the Church 
and the ministry function in a way to challenge the 
intellectually and socially minded people in the com- 
munity. On the young man’s invitation we met in con- 
ference and frankly faced facts. He stated his mis- 
givings. Briefly they were these: (1) ‘The attitude of 
the people toward the minister is such that he cannot 
meet them as “man to man,’ hence neither knows the 
other. (2) The minister is tied down to an organiza- 
tion which is filled with ceremony and symbolism that 
mean nothing to intelligent people. (3) The minister in 
the average city does not receive sufficient salary to sup- 
port a family. (4) The biggest factor of all is that the 
Church has ceased to be the intellectual centre of the 
community. 

Frankly and honestly, as “man to man,” I assumed the 
affirmative and stated my arguments thus :— 

The object of the Church is to promote complete liv- 
ing. ‘There is no conflict in making the world a decent 
place to live in and enhancing the consciousness of kin- 
ship with God. No other institution does or can so func- 
tion. In its work the Unitarian Church is not tied to the 
past. A Unitarian minister is free to work out his cere- 
mony and symbolism in accord with the growing thought 
of the world. The Unitarian pulpit is the freest in the 
world. While this is a grave responsibility, it is a chal- 
lenging opportunity to make a man’s pulpit and church 
what he regards as the most effective means to complete 
living for a multitude of people. 

The Unitarian ministry offers the best possible oppor- 
tunity to come in direct contact with the leading spirits 
in the community, and such contact is the quickest and 
surest way to the exercise of influence at the point where 
it will be most effective in the life of the community. 
Wherever there is a Unitarian church, Unitarians, out 
of all proportions to their numbers, are leaders in every 
movement for the public welfare. Being a Unitarian 
minister is a distinct asset in any attempt to inspire and 
serve the community, to co-operate with the laboring 
folks, and to influence politicians and statesmen. No 
other vantage-point for a social leader is equal to the 
Unitarian pulpit. A live Unitarian minister may easily 
become the greatest single force in the community. 

Many -Unitarian ministers do not receive adequate sal- 
-ary, but in this respect our churches are awakening; and 


besides, there is not one of our churches but is willing’ 
and anxious to pay its minister a sufficient salary. 
Finally, the intimate personal experience of a Unitarian 
minister, meeting and working on the level with every 
type of community builder, is a quickening and energiz- 


~ ing experience that may well appeal to a young man who 


wants above all else to build towering character. After 
some experience I unhesitatingly commend the Unitarian 
ministry as a challenge to the finest and best in the soul 
of man and as a calling whose possibilities are limitless ! 


The Minister Must Be Different 


His culture, despite Arnold, cannot longer be a meditation 
among the tombs 


JOHN MORRIS EVANS 


Mr. Evans is minister of the First Church in Dayton, 
Ohio. Scholarly, eloquent, and efficient, he is an excellent 
example of the modern clergyman. He was born in 
Wales, and was a strong preacher in the Welsh Church 
before affiliating with liberal forces. 


HE MINISTRY OF TO-DAY is different. The 
needs, desires, and wants of people are different. 
To meet this different world of people and things 


‘we must have a different kind of ministry. We have 


much of it already, but we need more of it. 

The first essential of the new ministry is that it regards 
its relation to the reality of the new era as a job and not 
as a position. The writer of sermonic essays must be 
replaced by the man who will interpret the spiritual value 
of things as they are, initiate social policies for the con- 
trol and guidance of social forces, now running at high 
tide, and who will call forth the impulse of the young 
into constructive crusades. — 

The second essential of the new ministry is that its 
feet shall go in the direction of its eyes. We are passing 
out of an age for which culture was defined in the long- 
famous phrase of Matthew Arnold as “knowing the best 
that has been said and done in the world.” Such culture 
is in large part a meditation among the tombs. We 
have to realize that all origins are not in the past. We 
are entitled to initiate something. Our business is the 
making of the future. 

If we adopt this attitude toward the new ministry, how 
shall we train it? 

First, we must train it in the science and art of social 
diagnosis. Second, we could then plan for a year or two 
of preacher-training as associate minister. 

_ But where and how are we to get the men and women 
for this kind of ministry? ey 

First, we might take a hint from our orthodox brethren 
and send Dr. Eliot and Dr. Crothers on a pilgrimage of 


our universities to preach and to talk over with inter- 


ested people the nature of the liberal ministry and the 
opportunities it offers just now. | 
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- Second, it would be advisable to write a ‘small book on 

“Ministers Who Have Helped to Make America,” and to 
send it to a list of names selected from the most active 
and robust of our high-school students. ‘This same book 
could be placed in every Unitarian home where there are 
children. 

Third, we might extract the novel and daring features 
and deeds in the lives of present-day Unitarian ministers 
and journalize them for newspapers and young people’s 
magazines. Fourth, why can we not lend a hand to 
those of other fellowships who are not informed about 
us, but who would detonate if we would meet them half- 
way? One way to do this is to print a popular edition 
of Savage’s “The Passing and Permanent in Religion” 
and Sunderland’s “The Origin and Character of the 
Bible” and send complimentary copies to all ministers 
ordained during the last ten years. These books could 
be followed up by a new tract every month. 

It is given to us to be, not a statue of liberty, but-a 
creative spirit of freedom. 

Having some such plan as this, we could go before the 
best types of young people and place before them a career 
of adventure and service which would go far toward 
recruiting and keep on recruiting our ministry. 


What the People Expect 


In this is one of the greatest challenges to a man 
with a life to offer 


WALTER REID HUNT 


4 


Mr. Hunt has been for twenty-one years minister of 
the Unitarian church in Orange, N.J., a highly valued, 
all-round, useful citizen; a loyal Unitarian of virile 
personality. 


{ N MANY HOMES the settlement of the question as 
] to what profession the boy or girl should enter is not 
always easy. ‘The natural desire is that the life of the 
youth shall be one of generous and loving service. It is 
in such an atmosphere that any work can best be done, 
. and it is in such surroundings that life’s deepest satisfac- 
: tions are realized and its richest rewards won. 
7 To-day, however, any life, if it be honestly and intelli- 
5 gently pursued, is a life of service. My own contribution 
to the solution of this question of the home, while not 
: depreciating other forms or magnifying the opportunities, 
nor minimizing the difficulties, is that the ministry in 
such religious organization as one finds his natural place 
naeeS an opportunity second to none. 
To us of the Liberal, Unitarian Church to-day the op- 
portunity is especially attractive. Certainly the oppor- 
tunity of service which this profession opens cannot be 
excelled. Our congregations are anxious that their min- 
isters be at the front of all forms of public service. Dur- 
_ing the war it has been stimulating to see what our groups 
of people have expected from their ministers in the way 
of service to their country, to our soldiers, and to man- 
kind, and how nobly these expectations have been ful- 
filled. This demand will not be less in the great period 
> of reconstruction. 
a aigits: true that there is to-day much criticism of the 
ee Church, pore of it honestly intended and carefully 
: best answer which the Church can make is 
iticism or argument, but lives. All institu- 
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Talk it over with’ your children. Think it over your- 
self. Let them know what some minister has meant to 
you as the years have gone. Let them see what religion 
has meant to the world. If you and they want its con- 
tinuance, and its growth into something better and finer, 
see if there is any answer comparable to that which your 
boy « or girl can give with his or her life. 


What Constitutes a Call 


No less than in the ancient day are the prerequisites 
present in the soul of the true minister 


MINOT SIMONS 


Mr. Simons has been for nineteen fruitful years min- 
ister of the Unitarian church in Clevéland, Ohio. He is 
known as a leading citizen of that alert and liberal city, 
is a strong preacher and devoted pastor. 


HY SHOULD YOU consider it? It is a noble 

\ x / profession and offers a field for special service. 

For that reason it requires special fitness. What 
special fitness is required? I would urge you at once to 
look deeply into your own spiritual life. As a normal 
human being you ‘will sense the Presence of the Great 
Spirit. God is there in your soul. Now if you feel a 
mysterious inclination to serve God, to deepen the sense 
of God in the souls of others that they also may serve 
Him, you are called to the ministry. I would never urge 
a young man to enter the ministry unless he felt in his 
own soul a genuine and personal experience in religion, 
and had sensed an intellectual and emotional urge within 
him to interpret that experience to others. 

If God is thus an impelling experience with you I hope 
you will consider the ministry and realize that the world 
needs and craves the same experience. “Man is incurably 
religious.” You can depend upon it. The world needs 
you to help it to think and to live religiously. It will 
turn to you for help in defining and strengthening its 
noblest aspirations. 

These are days of supreme opportunities for the min- 
ister. To-day he is free to equip himself with all possible 
wisdom. You must learn all you possibly can, otherwise 


you may be well-intentioned but shallow. You must work 


and acquire the most helpful knowledge in order that 
you may impart it. Get your mind well stored to start 
with and remember that you will be learning all your 
life. Keep in good health; keep your sympathies young ; 
keep among people when you are not in your study, and 
the “dead line” will not exist for you until you have done 
a full life’s work. 

The profession of the ministry is particularly attractive 
because its field is literally the world. The objects of its 
ministry are all human souls with every conceivable 
spiritual need. You will minister in the first place to a 
comparatively small group. You will come intimately in 
touch with the lives of these people. Day by day you 
will be of immediate and personal help to them, and | 
assure you that the service will be a profound satisfac- 
tion. Outside the group is the community. Whether you 
are in a country church or a city church you will have 
all about you opportunities for service. As I have inti- 
mated, the mere desire to live a life of service is not 
enough to lead one to the ministry. The ministry is par- 
ticularly a religious service. Such a fact should give a 
strong spiritual drive in your life. 

The pay of the minister is small, but that is a disad- 
The church is 
seeking to remove this scandal. The fact that you are a 
minister will bring things to you freely that others strive 
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in vain to buy in money. You will have a social recogni- 
tion, a general and spontaneous respect, a freedom in 
meeting all kinds of people on a basis of mutual regard. 

That leads me to say that the community expects from 
you a nobly consistent moral life. It makes no unreason- 
able demands that you rise above the ordinary weak- 
nesses of human life, but you must indeed rise above 
them. You must do your best to show that the spiritual 
mastery of life about which you preach can be attained. 
The profession of the ministry is one of supreme dignity 
and never should that dignity wholly depart from you. 

If this matter interests you, see if your spiritual life 
does not incline to some such expression of itself as can 
be made in the modern ministry of religion. 


Reach Community Through Congregation 


No calling demands more or gives more than the 
Unitarian ministry 


HENRY C. McDOUGALL 


Mr. McDougall is really an institution in his city and 
State. For twenty years he has been minister of the 
church in Franklin, N.H. He is superintendent of all 
missionary expenditure of the Downing Fund in his 
State, and a strong, wise, gentle, beloved worker for the 
liberal cause. 


“Ti UNITARIAN MINISTRY TO-DAY offers 
the man who has both ideas and a genuine faith in 
humanity an opportunity to work for human prog- 
ress such as is offered by few places where a lover of his 
race would wish to put in his life-work. 

More than thirty-two years in that ministry have made 
me love the Unitarian pulpit as a platform from which to 
address a sympathetic, thoughtful, and intelligent section 
of the American public. The congregation of a Unitarian 
church generally includes a large share of the leaders of 
thought and enterprise in any community. ‘They are 
sure to be tolerant of any reverent, judicious presentation 
of matters of religious or moral import. If one can in- 
fluence the congregation of a Unitarian church, he has 
influenced the thought of the town in which it exists. 
Therefore, if one’s object in life be to improve the con- 
ditions of human thought and human living, then a pulpit 
in a Unitarian church, filled with earnest devotion, will 
open a field for most satisfactory effort. The Unitarian 
minister, in spite of prejudice against his theology, will 
be sought after for public service; for men will learn to 
trust him because of his fearless freedom and his earnest 
helpfulness. 

The Unitarian ministry is to be desired as a life-work 
because the high standard which men have set for it will 
call out all the best there is in you,—it needs all your de- 
votion, energy, thought, power, love of humanity, and 
tact; but in the soul of the real man it will create these 
powers of life and their exercise will be the joy of living. 
Just as the strain of battle brings out the high qualities of 
the good soldier, so the demands that will come to every 
real man who enters the Unitarian ministry will bring out 
his high manhood and make life a joyful success. It asks 
for high spirit, keen thought, determined leadership, and 
“verily I say unto you, they have their reward.” I know 
of no business or profession which demands more or 
OM more of the joy of living on the uplands of human 
ife. 

You who want to live life at its best, think its highest 
thoughts, give the noblest service, and help to develop the 
American life of the coming age, enter the Unitarian 
ministry. 
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Help Us to Pray 
ANNIE A. PRESTON. 


God make us prayerful day by day 
And keep us sweet; 

As Thine own friends let us be known 
By all we meet. 

Keep us unstained in thought and deed, 
Thy mind impart; 

May the desire for what is best 
Fill every heart. 


Keep us aloof from needless care, 
Teach us to pray; 

And give us light and grace to serve 
From day to day. 

So may Thy helpful love through us 
The answer be 

To some who pray for needed help, 
Dear Lord, from Thee. 


Lead Thou our life, devout and true, 
Through prayer to Thee; 

And grant us strength and peace and rest 
From day to day; 

So may we ever keep the way 
The Master trod, 

And gain at last that best reward, 
“Well done,” from God. 


Dissecting the Bible for the People 


At last, at last, the liberal principle of employing 
the Scripture is coming into the most 
orthodox communions 


PROF. CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


not preach Christ is not apostolic, though it be 

the word of Peter, Paul, James, and John, while 
that which preaches Christ is apostolic, even if Judas, 
Annas, Pilate, and Herod are its spokesmen. Yet the 
succession of Luther fell into bondage to the Book. 
William Ellery Channing said, “I am surer that my 
rational nature is from God than that any book is the 
expression of his will,” and thereby gave rise to a heresy. 
No one could have revered the Bible more truly than 


Wire LUTHER once declared that what does 


~ Channing, but the Bible was the work of man’s God- 


given reason, and could not lord it over its own creator. 
Like the Sabbath, it was made for man, and man is its 
lord. Only gradually has this point of view prevailed 
in Christian circles. Most persecutions for heresy in 
modern times have been for restiveness under the tyranny 
of an infallible book. ‘The present writer was assailed 
on Divinity Avenue in Cambridge, within earshot of the 
lecture-rooms of Toy and Moore and Ropes, with the 
indignant question, “How dare you tear the Bible to 
pieces, and throw away what you don’t like?”’—this 
simply on the basis of the accused’s Unitarian fellow- 
ship. ‘That was sixteen years ago. Now the practice of 
tearing the Bible to pieces and throwing away what one 
doesn’t like is so common in conservative circles as 
scarcely to excite remark, After earlier attempts at an 
eclectic or expurgated edition of the Scriptures by 
J. W. Mackail and Sir James G. Frazer, Arthur Burreil 


published not long ago “The Shorter Bible,” which fa-_ bs: 


miliarized Great Britain with the idea that the Christian 


a 
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reader need not be bound to “the Bible, the whole Bible, 
and nothing but the Bible.” — ' 

Very clearly and forcefully this free attitude was 
voiced in America by Prof. George Holley Gilbert, an 
eminent scholar of the Congregational Church, who lost 


his chair in the Chicago Theological Seminary, but re- 


tained his Congregational fellowship. In the Biblical 
World for November, 1915, he made an eloquent appeal 
for “Christianizing the Bible.’ Very pertinently he 
asks, “When asked for an introduction to the religion of 
Jesus, what right have his disciples to hand out the 
religion of Joshua and Saul and David?” He pleads for 
a new canon, whose norm is the gospel of Jesus. It will 
be brief, some ninety-two pages, or about one-twelfth of 
our present Bible. About fifty-four of these pages 
would come from the New Testament, chiefly from the 
Synoptic Gospels; the other thirty-eight would be se- 
lected from the Old Testament on the basis of kinship to 
the religion of Jesus. The Bible as a whole is not now 
a Christian volume; to concentrate in brief space what 
is really Christian it would give the Church an instru- 
ment enormously more effective than it now possesses. 

Quite in line with these altogether admirable sugges- 
tions of Dr. Gilbert is a recent enterprise of another 
eminent Congregational Biblical scholar, Prof. Charles 
Foster Kent of Yale. He has issued the New Testament 
portion of “The Shorter Bible”; the Old Testament por- 
tion is to follow soon. Here the Bible is made shorter 
(very much so) by the omission of everything which in 
the editor’s judgment is not “of vital interest and prac- 
tical value to the present age.” Moreover, the Bible is 
retranslated, here and there reworded, and very freely 
rearranged. ‘he whole procedure is highly drastic and 
must necessarily represent only individual editorial pref- 
erence. Other Christians would find more and other 
passages still possessing for them “vital interest and 
practical value,’ and will prefer the first-century, Jew- 
ish, prophetic form in which Jesus cast his utterances to 
the modernized New Haven style of this particular work. 
But the noteworthy thing is that under the highest aca- 
demic auspices arid in circles of unimpeachable ortho- 
doxy the process of dissecting the Bible, discarding what 
does not approve itself to the worker’s taste, and re- 
shaping the remnant nearer to the heart’s desire, is 
firmly established. Besides this, the heresy of reading 
the Bible as a Unitarian does can never again be a cause 
of rebuke. 

The Church of England is not untouched by this ten- 
dency to exercise spiritual discrimination on the contents 
of Scripture. For a long time the imprecatory Psalms, 
as a part of the regular lectionary of the Church, have 
been a stumbling-block to many sensitive souls. At- 
tempts to secure their disuse have until recently been 
unavailing, but at last the two Houses of the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury have agreed to the following resolu- 
tion: “That in the use of the Psalter in public worship 
the following psalm and portions of psalms be omitted: 
Psalm 58; Psalms 14:5-7; 55:16, 24, 25; 68:21-23; 69: 
23-29; 109:5-19; 137:7-9; 139:19-22; 140:9-10; 143: 
12.” If any one will read over connectedly the passages 
here cited, he will assuredly get the impression that they 
are unsuited to serve the purpose of devotion. He will 
find himself agreeing with Prof. Sanday of Oxford, long 
an advocate of this reform, and a notable modernist in 
the English Church. Dr. Sanday insists that there are 
“degrees of sacredness, that there is (as it were) a Bible 
within the Bible, that everything that is found in its 
pages is not necessarily Christian, but that certain things 
were definitely said ‘to them of old time’ and are as 


definitely not said to us now.” 
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It is interesting to see, however, that Dr. Sanday does 
not at every point agree with the judgment of the Houses 
of Convocation. “It does not do,” he says, “to be too 
squeamish. It is more important that the child should 
grasp strongly the difference between good and evil than 
that it should express it temperately.” Psalm 58, for ex- 
ample, for all its vigor of animosity against the ungodly, 
comes out on a splendidly moralized note which makes 
it not ill-adapted for public reading. All this destruction 
of evil-doers is “so that men shall say, Verily there is a 
reward for the righteous: verily there is a God that 
judgeth in the earth.” Psalm 137 offers a similar case. 
The omission of the last three verses, as recommended by 
Convocation, would remove, indeed, some of the most 
bloodthirsty language in the Old Testament. But it 
would also mutilate what is an unbroken artistic, psycho- 
logical, and emotional unity. “By the rivers of Babylon, 
there we sat down; yea, we wept when we remem- 
bered ...” It is one of the most exquisite bits of 
poetry that have come down to us from the ancient 
world, and all of a piece. It is precisely the homesick 
longing and loyalty of the earlier verses which flames 
into climax in the bitter vindictiveness of the close, and 
that bitterness lies at the heart of the pathetic lament of 
the beginning. It is true, it is real; it fits exactly count- 
less experiences of the last four years in Europe. So, 
says Dr. Sanday, “it is too beautiful and too moving for 
omission—the very classic expression of love and long- 
ing for the home of the soul in exile. Perhaps, after 
all, the least evil is to leave the poem as it stands.” 

One may or may not agree with the judgment of Dr. 
Sanday or of the English Church authorities; in any 
case, it is obvious that the discrimination between what 
feeds the soul in the Bible and what fails to do so is no 
longer the wilful heresy of a small and radical sect, but 
a wholly respectable and orthodox procedure, sanctioned 
by the most eminent authorities of the Protestant world. 
In some of these matters the Unitarians, with an in- 
herited reverence and with no necessity laid upon them, 
may yet come to seem the reactionaries and the rear- 


guard. This might possibly be true and yet be no re- 
proach. 


The Word is a Sword 


a\ K JORDS SOMETIMES cut deeper than swords.” 

When the President mounted the pulpit, in his old 
home visit to Carlisle, England, something got out on the 
spur of the unexpected moment that revealed more of his 
heart than he has been wont to show. This protest against 
the reproach of being more at home with words than 
with deeds goes to the heart of the matter. He is not 
alone in suffering from an unmerited insinuation. All 
preachers know how it is. “Mere preaching” has long 
been a byword. Preachers themselves sometimes grow 
faithless of their calling and disclaim preaching. ‘They 
sometimes seem to be ashamed of the opportunity and 
try to cover it up with synonyms. But there is no higher 
realm of speech than preaching, and oratory can exhibit 
no finer examples of eloquence and persuasion to high 
aims than records of the pulpit show. Why be shame- 
faced about it? Everybody knows that words can do 
much harm, sometimes have done greater harm than any 
enemy could do. By that token good words, with red 
blood in them, and a delight in their truth winging them, 
may do a great deal of good. Faith in good preaching 
is the greatest help in making it good. Let us have done 
with the cheap fashion of slurring preaching at every 
turn as if to condone doing it. 
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Expected Foreigners, Met Kith and Kin 
ARTHUR T. GUTTERY, D.D. 


Here we have in Dr. Guttery’s address the best proof 
of the wisdom of the exchange of good-will mes- 
sengers sent out by the United States and Great 
Britain. Of all the gifted and noble mterpreters 
of our nearest ally, he, we believe, not only stirred 
American hearers more _ beatifically than any other 
person by his prophetic and apostolic words of 
flaming love and freedom, but he learned to understand 
us better than any other man, if we may judge by his 
spoken report to his brethren, both religious and na- 
tional, after he got back to England. THE REGISTER 
had the privilege of publishing an mterview with this 
plain and great Methodist while he was in America. He 
left our shores with an honorary doctorate im divinity 
bestowed by Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 
The distinguishing characteristic of his address, which he 
delivered in the City Temple, London, and which has 
just come to us through the Christian. Commonwealth, 
is its democracy. There is not a thing in it smacking of 
old-fashioned crowns and _ kingdoms. Dr. Guttery 
speaks like an American. His humor, his readiness to 
meet a sally, his good-nature, are of the flavor we call 
native. That is indirect self-praise? Only when we 
forget that America’s obligation is to press on with the 
doctrine—and live it, too—that every man in the world 
is a freeman by divine right. England believes this rad- 
ically, but it takes rare gifts to make words carry the 
very soul of this native passion.—Epiror. 

T HAS BEEN MY PRIVILEGE and my duty in 
swift and crowded weeks to visit the great Republic 
across the seas, that I might deepen and interpret the 

union between these two great nations. In commissions 
and conferences, in mass meetings, in clubs, in guilds, in 
fifty American banquets which I survived, I was allowed 
to see the great spiritual motive that brought America out 
of its traditional isolation to help in the redemption of 
the world. I had frank speech with all sorts and condi- 
tions of men, from the President in the White House at 
Washington to the leaders of the colored people in the 
South. And I realized how precious and illuminating 
social intercourse can be when social distinctions and re- 
ligious separations are forgotten, when millionaires, politi- 
cians, and bishops and journalists, and labor leaders were 
one in their great ambition to unveil the very soul of chiv- 
alrous America. I am one of many Britishers who have 
visited that land recently on public duty. My days were 
too full of excitement for me to give you a judgment of 
America. Believe me, America is too big to be judged in 
ten weeks. I had not been on American soil five minutes 
before six or eight pressmen surrounded me to ask me 
my impressions of America. .I told them to wait; they 
must wait still. I am not a judge of America, still less am 
Ia critic of America. I have been her guest, generously 
treated, and I bring back grateful memories of unbound- 
ing hospitality and good-will. This war has discovered to 
us a new America. Dr. Fort Newton will forgive me if 
I say that I went out expecting to find hustle and noise, 
slapdash, vulgarity, dollars, slang, carnival, boasting, 
boosting. I expected that, and Iam not to blame. Amer- 
ican journalists are themselves to blame. But I found a 
great idealism, solemn emotion, an intense consecration 
to the highest and the best, and I found therefore, from 
an Englishman’s point of view, a new America, and be- 
lieve me, America has discovered a new Britain. We 
are not as slow as they thought. We are not effete; we 
are not worn out; we are not bondsmen. Dr. Newton 
will allow me to say we have more liberty in Britain 
under a King than they have in America under a Presi- 
dent. It is a new Britain and a new America. The old 
grievances forgotten, the England of crazy George III. 
and stupid Lord North can now be forgiven. That Eng- 
land has gone for ever, and we have come to the England 
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of Bright and Cobden and Asquith and Lloyd George. 
America is discovering that British imperialism rests 
upon the traditional faiths that were the glory of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln. I went out expecting to meet for- 
eigners: I met my own kith and kin; it was a family 
party everywhere. * They speak our tongue—with their 
own accent! But it is our tongue. I found American 
politicians warning me not to talk about an alliance, that 
we are associates. But I ‘refused to use that word; we 
are more than associates, we are more than allies, we 
are kith and kin. We are of one family. Families of 
course have their differences; I have never know a fam- 
ily yet without its differences—usually on matters of 
property. You always talk more frankly to your brother 
than to anybody else; it is your right. I have been hap- 
pily married for over thirty years, and the little woman 
who rules my house tells me plain truths that no other 
soul on the planet would dare to utter, but love remains. 

When I got in America they sent me almost immedi- 
ately to New England; then they showed me its battle- 
fields. On those battlefields a mischievous America, with 
a twinkle, said to me, “This is where we beat you British.” 
But I used to say: “No, you didn’t, for you were not 
there. And if I had been there, I should have been on 
your side.” Never forget it was the British who beat the 
British ; the British have never yet been beaten except by 
men of their own breed, never! ‘he men of the May- 
flower took across the Atlantic seeds out of which this 
great Republic has grown, and to-day, while I speak, a 
son of the sons of the men of the Mayflower, Woodrow 
Wilson, has come to Europe to complete the labors of 
the Englishmen in America three hundred years ago. 

As I told the tale of Britain, what we had suffered, 
what we had endured,—for I told the tale,—one thing I 
learned which I shall never forget: I learned in America 
how to blow your own bugle. I dared to tell them this, 
that if we had had to give up the Channel ports, if we had 
had to surrender Paris, if we had had to retire to Gibral- 
tar, as long as a single British ship sailed the seas we 
would have maintained the struggle. 

Then I looked at America, its resources,—unbounded 
resources,—its commerce, its spiritual devotion. I 
realized that in the union of these two nations the League 
of Free Nations has begun. It is here. It will need de- 
velopment; it will need enlargement; it will need the 
disciplined experience; but I say to you in this church 
what I have declared in New York, that the English-' 
speaking peoples of the world themselves are mighty 
enough to keep the peace of the world. 


O AN ENGLISHMAN, of course, America at any 
time is full of novelty: its distances are so vast,—I 


travelled more than once five hundred miles to a dinner ° 


party,—its perspective so alluring, its freedom so magnifi- 
cent. Oh! to get to a land where social equality is a reality, 
where all the churches are free, where national celebra- 
tions are without ostentation; to visit the ruler of the 
greatest power on earth without fuss, and to be able to 
interview cabinet ministers with as much ease as you can 
see a chief constable in an English town! To see bishops 
drop their gaiters and their exclusiveness! 


its crisp abbreviation, its wonderful slogan, its pictur- 
esque phrases! It is a new world. But to see America 
at war is to see the new world in the travail of experience 
and service unrivalled in the history of man. You may 
have thought—I have thought—America seemed slow 
coming into this campaign, but when you have travelled 
its distances, seen its mixed population, been to the Mid- 


dle West, realized its traditional isolation, you will not 
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Thank God, — 
I have lived to see it! And the language, with its tang, — 
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hesitate to say that the coming in of the New World to 
_ redress the wrongs of the Old is the greatest moral 
miracle in history. And I found it was the moral appeal 
that touched America. No motives of self-interest, not 
even of self-preservation, affected her decision. ‘They 
have followed Woodrow Wilson, not because he is a 
politician, but because he is a prophet. He represents 
the conscience of a continent, and must be treated with 
the homage that a prophet can demand. 

And because of this, the American pulpits are intensely 
national. I never went into an American church but the 
pulpit had as its standard the American flag. The Amer- 
ican people have no use for clerics who quibble about 
classical distinctions while their nation is bleeding in the 
redemptive service of mankind. We shall have just 
as little patience with parsons who are quibbling about 
their individual conscience and ignoring the salvation of 
the human race. 


HE MILITARY and material resources of America, 
of course, are beyond description. They went into 
this war with both hands, both feet; conscription was ac- 
cepted in a matter of weeks. I visited munition factories, 
aéroplane works, shipbuilding yards, where twelve months 
ago there was nothing but bare earth; to-day they are 
turning out a nine-thousand-ton ship every eight weeks. 
I went to one of these shipbuilding yards at five o’clock 
to see the men break away from work; there would be 
perhaps four thousand workmen, and for those four 
4 thousand workmen there were at least five hundred 
: privately owned motor-cars to carry them to their homes. 
I looked in sheer amazement. ‘The mechanic, the work- 
7 man, going to his work in his motor,—of course, the 
; inevitable Ford,—wrapping the radiator in a rug and 
5 shawl, “packing” it in the road, until he had finished his 
; work at five o’clock, jumping into his car and taking his 
{ chums home. He could live ten or twelve miles away 
, from his work. I was delighted: It was a Prohibition 
4 district. I wish the British workmen would refuse beer 
; and buy motor-cars. 
Then I found everywhere the most intense admiration 
- for Britain. No suspicion. They wanted to hear what 
the British soldier had done, British seamen, British air- 
'men, the British flag. They sang “God Save the King” 
and “Rule, Britannia!” with unrivalled zeal, and at my 
first meeting they used to gratify me by putting at the 
banquet a little Union Jack for me to look at. I told them 
the British Empire was as big as America. That went 
through the press, and the last month, everywhere I went 
the British flag was as big as the Stars and Stripes. Oh, 
I want you to realize that there is perfect willingness in 
America to grant to this mother-country every homage 
for what we have done. The Governor of one State, at 
a meeting, looking at me very significantly, said: “I want 
this British gentleman to remember—I am sure he will— 
that the coming in of America saved the world.” When 
_ I spoke, I said: “Yes, thank God, the coming in of Amer- 
ica saved the world, but the valor of British lads left 
_ America a world worth saving.” I shall never forget 
that American crowd springing to its feet, cheering itself 
hoarse, then singing “God Save the King.” And with 
a flushed face the Governor rose and admitted that 
_ Britain had left America a world to save. 
-__ [| think of America as a land of flags. Flags, flags, 
fla; here, on churches, on temples, on town halls, 
*ifth Avenue is the most beautiful sight in 


On the little homesteads of the Middle 
the national flag when I left England. I 
y cottage of the Far South, the old 
To me it is sacred, and I learned in 
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America how without a throne and without an imperial 
token the flag can become the sacred symbol of national 
emotion. 

Then I think of America as the land of obedience. I 
never was in a community that was so eager to-do as it 
was told, and to be told what it must do. A Methodist 
Conference is a revolutionary and anarchic institution 
compared with the United States of America. Very 
proud people, with a passion for liberty, allowing great 
extravagance of opinion and speech. Dr. Fort Newton 
knows any fad or cry can get a hearing in America. We 
have far too many denominations in England—they are 
legion with us, but in America they are a host whom no 
man can number. And yet this liberty never degenerated 
into license. Discipline is everywhere. ‘The humani- 
tarianism that sneers at patriotism has no place in 
America. Politicians at every turn label themselves “one 
hundred per cent. loyal.” Millionaire kings and labor 
leaders do as they are told, and are glad to be told. And 
the press regularly must publish on the front page the 
names of the owners of the newspaper, so that the public 
may be able to judge what their judgment is worth. 
Would to God we had that in England! 

And differences of race merge in this one loyalty. I 
was at Cleveland, reviewing a vast procession. ‘The 
Mayor of Cleveland was opening the Liberty Bond cam- 
paign. It was the most tremendous crowd I ever wit- 
nessed ; it took six hours to pass the saluting-post. ‘The 
Mayor of Cleveland said to me, “What do you think of 
it?” “Oh,” I said, “I think it is the biggest show on 
earth.” He said: “You are right; but I want you to re- 
member this: that eighty-eight per cent. of the popula- 
tion of Cleveland are foreign-born, and nearly seventy 
per cent. are natives of the centre of Europe. Now think 
what it means to get that alien population to reverence 
the flag, and obey the Executive.” 

President Wilson to-day is the mightiest ruler upon 
this earth. He is the Government; the Cabinet is in his 
employ. I speak of him with the profoundest respect. 
President Wilson won his second Presidential term be- 
cause he kept America out of the war; he won it by a 
narrow majority ; he won it, Americans say, because of a 
Californian quarrel. He told America to be neutral in 
opinion—he has just had a rebuff in the Congressional 
elections. Now if that had happened to any English 
statesman he would have been seeking the ways of com- 
promise and safety. But while they did that to Wood- 
row Wilson as a politician, as President they never dis- 
pute his power. In a month he reversed his policy, and 
America says: Well done! He writes notes to Germany 
which nobody foresaw, but which everybody approved. 
And I want you English brothers to remember that it 
is in all things most foolish for us to appear even to be- 
lieve that Woodrow Wilson comes to Europe as a par- 
tisan. He comes as the national head of the greatest, 
freest people on the face of the globe. 


ND NOW these two nations have won a great vic- 

tory; they face together the colossal tasks of peace. 
May | affirm the conviction that their union is as necessary 
for peace as for war? And I want to point to one or two 
perils that threaten our union. ‘The first is this: We do 
America an injustice when we treat her as any other 
than a faithful ally. President Wilson’s idealism has 
captured the world. He does not come to impose a pro- 
gramme upon Europe. He comes to share in the Con- 
ference. His fourteen points are not details in creed. I 
have his own direct authority for saying that they are 
steps toward an ideal, that they must be treated as steps 
to be taken when circumstances warrant. I read our 
press—some of it—and see that President Wilson is 
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coming to insist upon M. Clémenceau and Mr. Lloyd 
George taking his réle. Believe me, there is no such 
purpose. Washington is not a dictator, it is a comrade. 
What I said in America I say here: peace will not be 
decided in Washington or London or Paris; it will be 
decided by all combined, and then it must be enforced 
upon Berlin. 

One other peril,—and I feel bound to mention it,—we 
must beware of bondage to phrases. Take one phrase, 
“the freedom of the seas.” I see the Times has grown 
nervous about it. I refuse to lose any sleep over a 
phrase. One thing America knows,—believe me, it does 
know,—that Britain will never yield up its naval power 
which means naval security. The seas mean most to us; 
they are the lifeblood of our Commonwealth. Our naval 
power has saved the world. America is quick to own 
the infinite debt she owes to British ships and British 
seamen. We have kept the highways of the seas open. 
Wherever our flag flies there is liberty of trade and 
liberty of movement. We have no suspicion of Ameri- 
can shipbuilding. Let them build, and God bless them! 
There is room on the seas for both. But let it be clear, 
let us avoid prejudice and misunderstanding: one thing 
that Britain dare not and will not do, is to commit naval 
suicide in the interests of a phrase. 

So these nations warred together; together they have 
won a great victory; their union is sealed in blood, tears, 
and fire. ‘Those two flags must be indissoluble. I am so 
glad in this church you keep them together. I keep them 
together in mine. Together they have vanquished 
tyranny, together they have abolished terror. Their 
unity is a human necessity; it is a divine ordinance. 
“Those whom God hath joined together let no man put 
asunder.” 


Trading Old Wars for New 


Everything is left to fight for, that the humblest man 
may be brought to his divine rights 


EDMUND H. REEMAN 


F WE ARE JUSTIFIED in believing that the issue 
| of the great struggle through which humanity has 

lately come means the end of old wars and the dawn 
of a true and permanent order of peace for the world, 
one of the most urgent problems that the new age must 
face is how to preserve the heroisms of war without per- 
petuating its horrors. In other words, the problem is 
that of trading old wars for new wars, if such a thing be 
possible. 

It has been the common contention of a large number of 
persons that to close up the military business as it has 
hitherto existed would leave mankind without any possi- 
bility of struggle wherewith to test its courage and prove 
its quality ; that to end the old sort of wars would mean 
to end war altogether and leave us with nothing to fight 
for or struggle after. 

Such a judgment shows a poor appreciation of the 
facts of man’s life. ‘The truth is, the end of the old wars 
marks the beginning of the true war—that true war 
which, far from robbing us of our opportunities for the 
development of heroic qualities, will open up new possi- 
bilities for the development and exercise of heroic quali- 
ties that will dim the richest glory of historic battlefields. 

Is it too much to say of the old wars in general that for 
the most part they have been petty affairs at best, with 
but small appeal to the common imagination of mankind? 
What have they been, these old wars, when we come to 
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analyze them? ‘They have been, in too many cases, the 
struggle of silly tyrant against silly tyrant, of petty mon- — 
arch against petty monarch, of quarrelsome royal cousins 
against quarrelsome royal cousins, of one ambitious 
egotist against another ambitious egotist. They have been 
wars of bigotry against bigotry, of church against throne 
and throne against church, of house against house and 
clique against clique. ‘hey have been wars of aggression 
against the good of one state for the benefit of the greed 
of another state. ‘They have been wars of vain conquests, 
of artificially-fanned hatreds, of narrow and smouldering 
animosities. With few exceptions they have not been 
wars of the people, but wars in which the people have 
been used, race against race and nation against nation, as 
pawns in the hands of master-players. ‘The people have 
suffered and died in them, but the people have not tri- 
umphed in them. Sometimes, too, they have been wars of 
stupid misunderstandings, of foolish prejudices and mis- 
leading rivalry, and of party and sectarian blindness. 

At last a war has been waged the issue of which makes 
possible a trading of old wars for new wars, in which, as 
never before, the people have triumphed; and woe be- 
tide the man who hereafter dares to set up his will against 
the will of the people, be he Kaiser of Germany, King of 
Italy, Ruler of Great Britain, or President of the United 
States of America. 

Is it suggested, then, that there are still wars that re- 
main for mankind to wage after all the bitter anguish 
through which we have come? Nothing less than this, 
that the day is now dawning for the real wars of man- 
kind. The day of our glorious peace is a day of war— 
that war for which humanity through all its long and pain- 
ful history has been laboriously preparing itself. Enough 
of the old wars, with their pettiness and lack of vision! 
Let the field be cleared for the new war and the true war. 
War until now has been largely the pastime of princes; 
now it becomes the business of the people. War until 
now has been largely a medley, almost a burlesque, with 
iron and steel for its weapons,—ship against ship, gun 
against gun, sword against sword,—and with treason and 
espionage as the subtler tools of its craft. 

War, as it will be, will be fought with other weapons 
and with more discerning understanding. 

War, as it has been, has been largely a gamble, with 
land and gold for its spoils. 

War, as it will be, will be more of a science, with no 
such baubles as its reward. 

War, as it has been, has brought famine, pestilence, 
disease, and death in its train. 

War, as it will be, will bring life and health and plenty. 

War, as it has been, has destroyed more than it could 
ever hope to construct. 

War, as it will be, will construct more than it will ever 
seek to destroy. 

War, as it has been, has wounded, sometimes pouring 
poison into the wounds. 

War, as it will be, as it must be,—as it shall be, if our 
resolve be firm,—will work to heal, and wound not at all. 

War, as it has been, has been a struggle of death against 
life. 

War, as tt will be, will be a struggle of life against 
death. 

That, in a word, is the new war we must trade our old 
wars for,—the true war upon which until now humanity — 
has been unprepared to embark,—the war of life against 
death, of understanding against ignorance, of reason 
against superstition. . 

The time has come for us to melt our old crowns and 
our imaged coins, and, out of what solid metal they may 
contain, to mint new coins for the realms of man, with the 
figure of his own ascending form—the form of one sym- 
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bolical of all—replacing the quaint old images of the 
ermine-robed and jewelled-crowned models we once ac- 
claimed as monarchs. 

Some men have told us that there is nothing left to fight 
for when the old wars are through. Everything is left 
to fight for that gave your dreams and mine and the vision 
of every prophet soul a right to be. Everything is left 
to fight for that gave our present possibilities their first 
and initial urge. Everything toward which the stars in 
their courses travel is left to fight for, everything that 
gives life its meaning, everything that redeems us from 
the brutes and sets our faces toward the skies, everything 
that is hidden in the thrill of motherhood and the first 


- troublous urge of manhood, everything that throbs with 


the breaking of spring and that still beats when the pulse 
slows in death,—everything is left to fight for that makes 
life a divine adventure and the humblest man a god. 

New wars for old! I cry. 

Wars of light against darkness. 

Wars of love against hate. 

Wars of health against disease. 

Wars of science against superstition. 

Wars of faith against doubt. 

Wars of weal against woe, of wealth against poverty, 
of hope against despair, and of right against wrong. 

New wars for old! With God alone as Leader. 

New wars for old! With all mankind as comrades. 


French Protestantism After the War 


Let no one be deceived; the union of religious forces, 
imposed by the war, will by no means continue 


CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


N FRANCE, as in the United States, a significant 
| and encouraging feature of the World War was its 

promotion of the spirit of religious unity and inter- 
denominational co-operation, especially as it concerned 
the moral and spiritual welfare of the soldier. The con- 
sciousness of their common need and danger, and the 
elevation of soul begotten by their consecration to a 
patriotic and religious duty, lifted the churches above 
all merely theological and sectarian differences. For the 
time, Christian and Jew, Catholic and Protestant and 
Free-thinker, Orthodox and Liberal, priests and min- 
isters, put away their controversies and strove side by 
side, in generous emulation, to serve and sustain the de- 
fenders of their country in their gallant struggle against 
the invaders of their homes and liberties. Many beauti- 
ful stories have been told of the mutual good-will and 
largeness of spirit to which this religious co-operation 
gave birth. “As one of its consequences, a group of a 
dozen French Protestant army chaplains at the front, 
representing five of the rival denominations into which, 
unfortunately, the less than a million Protestants in 


_ France are divided, issued a joint appeal to their co- 


religionists at home, imploring them in moving terms to 
forsake their sectarian divisions and strifes and unite 
in one Protestant Church, with a common purpose to 
evangelize France and spread the principles of the 


__ Reformation among her people. 


It has been questioned whether this appeal would be 
heeded, whether the spirit of mutual forbearance and 
unity would survive the war and lead to a more harmoni- 
ous and effective alignment of Protestant forces for 
human and patriotic service. It was feared that with 
the stimulus to unselfish and heroic emotions removed, 


3 i: the denominations would fall back into their former iso- 
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lated and intolerant attitude toward each other, thus 
lowering their own moral tone and weakening the com- 
mon cause for which they profess to stand. 

The discouraging answer to this question is found in 
an important communication and appeal recently issued 
by Rev. Wilfred Monod, D.D., president of the National 
Union of the Reformed Churches of France, which rep- 
resents the liberal wing of the church of the Huguenots. 
Dr. Monod is also one of the three pastors of the Ora- 
toire church in Paris, which may be considered as the 
cathedral church of Protestantism in that city. In this 
notable and noble address Dr. Monod dwells on the 
Union Sacrée existing since 1814 between the Jews, 
Jesuits, Atheists and Mussulmans, the Cossacks and 
Senegalese. No ecclesiastical barriers have been permit- 
ted to divide them. The Protestants of France re-echo 
the words of President Wilson, of Calvinistic tradition 
like themselves, and declare themselves in favor of a 
Society of Nations into which shall be admitted Prot- 
estants, Catholics, Greek-Orthodox, and pagans of 
Japan, all of whom will preserve their own religious 
faiths while subscribing to one common social and po- 
litical programme. ‘Then why not also a League of 
Churches? 

He calls attention to the fusion and concentration of 
Protestant energies in Great Britain and the United 
States, and laments that in France the professed heritors 
of Calvinistic principles cannot come together, now that 
the war is over, for sympathy and united service. Al- 
ready the former spirit of bigotry and intolerance rears 
its head. ‘The orthodox element refuses to unite with 
the liberal minority even to promote, on intelligent, mod- 
ern lines, the most necessary reforms. Grave dangers 
menace France—the black gown of a clerical reaction, 
the red flag of a Bolshevistic atheism. But a Calvinistic 
minister tells us: “What, unite the Protestants? ‘That 
interests me as much as an attempt to colonize the 
moon !” 

We cannot dwell here on the effective manner in 
which Dr. Monod discloses the unwisdom and narrow- 
ness of this attitude on the part of the orthodox element 
of the Presbyterian churches of France. Even the 
charge that the liberal wing represents Unitarian doc- 
trines, as opposed to Trinitarian, falls to the ground, he 
tells us, before the fact that in none of the theological 
schools or pulpits of the Huguenot church in France is 
the traditional view of the Trinity, as taught by Atha- 
nasius and Calvin, upheld to-day. ‘The differences in 
the creeds of the two bodies are so slight as to give no 
warrant for their continued separation. Dr. Monod’s 
address ends with an appeal for the larger view, the 
common conscience, the union of Protestant forces in 
the problems and tasks awaiting a France reborn to 
safety and service. 

We have purposely dwelt upon this manifesto of the 
liberal Christians of our sister republic because it is al- 
ready becoming clear that the liberal churches of the 
United States are about to undergo a similar experience 
as it regards their relations with the orthodox world. The 
large and co-operative spirit induced by the World War 
is slowly giving way to the old order. It is uncertain 
how much of the fraternal disposition toward religious 
liberals will remain when our war-chapter is concluded. 
It will be well, therefore, for us to consider what our 
own attitude toward those who may repudiate their 
temporary connection with us shall be. The plain duty, 
of course, is to preserve a large religious sympathy, per- 
sist in a good-will that no displays of sectarianism can 
destroy, and be ready always for joint service with our 
more orthodox friends, wherever this involves no sacri- 
fice of principles. 
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Facing the Great Peace 


Tue Great Prackr. By H. H. Powers. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 10918. 
$2.25.—This book should be read now. Up- 
to-dateness is the prime quality in a book of 
this kind, and this is as near to that quality 
as the conditions of bookmaking permit. 
But mere up-to-dateness is far from 
enough. We expect in a book written for 
the hour imperfect acquaintance with de- 
tails, hasty generalizations, and a fever- 
ish style. But not here. Instead, we have 
a clear, simple, unpretentious statement by 
a man who knows what he is talking about. 
His knowledge is derived to a considerable 
extent from personal acquaintance with 
countries and peoples from wide and pro- 
longed travel, so that the intricacies of 
racial and religious divisions in Eastern 
Europe are set before the reader in a clear 
light. For a large part of what used to 
be Turkey-in-Europe the religious affil- 
iation gives the clearest indication of the 
line of co-operative feeling, which is the 
basis of nationality. The doctrinal differ- 
ence may be very slight, or even non-ex- 
istent as in the case of the Greeks and 
Bulgarians who form different branches of 
the Orthodox (or Greek Catholic) Church, 
the one under a Patriarch and the other 
under an Exarch; but the antagonism be- 
tween them may be so great as to make 
living together as members of one self- 
governing nation almost impossible. 

Mr. Powers does not regard race con- 
sciousness as a sufficient criterion of na- 
tionality, nor a common religion, language, 
or history, or even the popular desire of 
the moment. There must also be regard 
for material factors such as practical fron- 
tiers, access to the sea, and natural re- 
sources. 

In the last half of the book the author 
takes up the various nations in detail, dis- 
cussing the frontiers to be assigned to 
them from this point of view. One of his 
conclusions, debatable when he _ wrote, 
seems now a probable outcome of the Peace 
Conference. It. is that what is known as 
Rhenish Prussia, which is Prussian only 
in name, should be turned over to France 
and Belgium. The most important rea- 
son for this to him is the necessity to 
France of greater coal resources. 

Many will exclaim that this is mere con- 
quest. The author has devoted the first 
half of the book to a discussion of the fun- 
damental principles of nationality, in their 
relation to race, territory, natural re- 
sources, and the like; and when these have 
been digested, the reader will not be likely 
to ascribe such a proposal to mere greed, 
whether he agrees with it or not. 

The chapter on nationality and interna- 
tionalism is of immediate appeal. ‘The 
difficulties involved in a League of Nations 
are set forth with such vigor that one is 
led almost to despair of its possibility; but 
the author is able, if not to refute the ob- 
jections, at least to regard them as not 
insuperable, and to look forward to the 
foundation of such a league as one of the 
surest as well as most important outcomes 
of the war. Doubtless its original-consti- 
tution will be provisional, but that does not 
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mean that when its defects are revealed 
we shall revert to our previous interna- 
tional anarchy, but that some better con- 
stitution for the League will be tatained, 
though at the cost of severe struggle. 

The author says in his preface: 
no apology for my rather pitiless insistence 
upon the difficulties of the problem and the 
necessarily imperfect, even provisional, 
character of the adjustments which peace 
will effect... .I have none the less 
trudged cheerfully, confident that the ob- 
stacles are being overcome and that we 
shall some time attain our goal.” What he 
advocates in the full flush of victory will 
prove, in the opinion of the reviewer, the 
conclusion of the sober second thought of 
the American people. 


Bunyan According to Dr. Crothers 


Tur Pricrim’s Procress. By John Bun- 
yan. The Modern Students’ Library. With 
an Introduction by Samuel McChord 
Crothers. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 75 cents net—Dr. Crothers has 
written a brief but excellent introduction 
to Bunyan’s immortal allegory in his char- 
acteristic manner. To it he has added a 
few pages of “annotations” which are il- 
luminating and delightful. The edition is 
well printed in clear type, on good paper, 
making a volume compact and admirably 
adapted for average use. 


Almost Says It 


THE Reticion or A MAN oF Lerrers. By 
Gilbert Murray. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1 net—AIl lovers of good 
literature and clear thought will welcome 
this little book which contains “infinite 
riches in a little room.” When Prof. Mur- 
ray was elected president of the Classical 
Association he devoted his presidential ad- 
dress to a confession of faith. The result 
was the creed of a man intellectually honest 
cast in a style thoroughly delightful. His 
treatise is rich in evidences of deep schol- 
arship, though filled with characteristic im- 
plications and subtle indirections. Never 
once does the author attain to a clear state- 
ment of his religious position. In his clos- 
ing paragraph he seems on the verge of 
doing so, but even then he fails to speak 
out. His essay, therefore, is fully as val- 
uable for what it omits as for what it says. 
Nevertheless, the impartial seeker after 
truth will find therein much food for 
thought. 


Like the Spirit of Springtime 


YourE Onty Younce Once. By Mar- 
garet Widdemer. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. $1.50—Now and then it is 
pleasant for the novel-reader to come 
across a story which though loose in con- 
struction and casual in plot yet manages 
to convey the atmosphere of romance and 
youth. You're Only Young Once is just 
such a book. It has humor, romance, above 
all, the spirit of life’s springtime. There 
are actually five heroines, all pretty, all 
young and charming. One by one they are 
married off and settled for life, their ad- 
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ventures being chronicled in a way which — 
makes up in good fun what it lacks in prob- 
ability. Mrs. Widdemer’s novel deserves a 
wide circulation. 


“T make |« 


Sermons Live Through a Generation 


Tue Fairy tTHat Makes Farruru.,. By 
William Channing Gannett and Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. Boston: The Stratford Com- 
pany. $1.25 net—vThere is special oppor- 
tuneness in the republication at this time 
of a little collection of sermons which is 
certainly one of the most notable excep- 
tions proving the rule that old sermons, * 
along with old medical treatises, are the 
deadest of all dead literature. These ser- 
mons are as vital as they were when they 
were first printed in 1886. They deal with 
the fundamental elements of human ex- 
perience which are not changed by scien- 
tific discovery, social upheavals, alterna- 
tions of war and peace. “Love never fail- 
eth: but whether there be prophecies, they 
shall fail; whether there be tongues, they 
shall cease; whether there be knowledge, it 
shall be done away.” ‘That, in brief, is 
the reason why thirty-five thousand copies 
of this book in various editions have al- 
ready been circulated, why it has been 
translated into French and German, Swed- 
ish and Italian. It is interesting to find in 
these pages expressed in terms of plain, - 
every-day, human contacts and sympathies 
much of what has been spun into the 
wordy and pompous theories of Mental 
Healing and Christian Science. There 
could be no better memorial than this vol- 
ume to the undying spirit, the unceasing 
influence, of one of its authors, who only 
a short time before his death read the 
proof of the preface to the present edition. 


Suited to Every Faith 


Lire in tHE Maxrnc—Several authors. 
One of the series of Training Courses for 
Leadership. New York: The Methodist 
Book Concern. 60 cents net,—Books on 
teacher-training for religious education are 
steadily increasing, and there is need of 
all of them. The Methodist Book Concern 
issues a series of such books, of which this 
is one of the best. The plan of the book is 
distinctive. For each of the periods of life 
from infancy to maturity three chapters 
are devoted,—one on the characteristics of 
the period, one on the sort of lessons 
needed, and one on the nurture and train- 
ing of the religious life in each period. 
The attention given to this third section 
makes the distinctive merit of the book. 
In it Mr. Arlo A. Brown, who writes these 
chapters for the entire book, shows his | 
gift as a teacher of teachers. He appeals — 
to their own judgment, offers alternatives 
for their decision, and presents graphic — 


pictures of right and wrong methods for __ 


their guidance. While the book is pre- — 
pared especially for the training of teach-- _ 
ers in the schools of the Methodist Church, 
there is scarcely a sentence in it that would 
not apply to religious instruction in any 
form of faith. By its clearness, freedom 


from technical terms, and its practical 4 ’ 


skill and insight the book will appeal to — 
teachers who must learn from books how | 
to do their work successfully. 
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ted by ‘Albert Neléén ” Marquis. 
(AN. Marquis & Co. $6 net— 
thi ing happened in the transportation 
1 about the time this dictionary of 
and women should have been received, 
‘this belated word about it will kindly be 
used. Of course it matters not greatly 
th ‘i several months have passed, because 
e one of the familiar red volumes 
ds for two years. This edition is es- 
tially like the others we have used for 
a ‘al years, which is the highest praise 


ny man or woman who believes that 
back of all living enterprise, achievement, 
foe id ‘progress is personality depends chiefly 

ym this monumental and authoritative 
de. ‘he illustration which shows the 
lying on the President’s desk in the 
~ SWhite House is capital advertising, be- 
cause it is certain that, like all other per- 
a sons in need of immediate and adequate in- 
; formation, he relies upon the bona fide data 
which is carefully edited and concisely 
stated. 

People occasionally ask, “How do you 
get into Who’s Who?” Many think it is 
like re: “these semi-fake autobiographical 
-_ schemes which flatter and photograph their 
victims and hand out their book for, say, 
$25. We have seen such a grand piece of 
~ buncombe which battens on Massachusetts 
_near-celebrities, whose exploiters are, to be 
very kind, in the twilight zone of business 
ethics. Nothing doing in the Marquis 
book! It is true, some modest men who 
is happen to be in official positions get on rec- 
a ord, and other really great men are left 

out, especially, gf the latter, those pre-emi- 
nent persons of achievement in business 

and industry. We see that, thanks to the 
“war, many of our notable ‘organizing and 
‘corporation leaders have been added this 
_ +year. The reviewer, who does some little 
things with his pen, was amazed to find 
‘that one of his acquaintances, an authori- 
tative engineer, known in his field through- 
— the world, and holding a most im- 
portant municipal office in New York, was 
‘i ae not listed. The contrast between this 
> © 1an’s service to his day and generation 
and that of the writer is great. There is a 
d need, that is to say, to search out 
ay saan of deeds and bring them to 
, and to be more cautious about in- 
gs the men (and women) of words, 
some of these latter by their mere 
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ot you tae of? but What 
ing in business, administration, 


ep eople who are giving the world 
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n rore use of our copy of Who’s 
of any other book except the 


‘tion of world reconstruction now confront- 
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daughter; the rich father of said daugh- 
ter, who is conveniently a widower, and 
who in his youth loved in vain the middle- 
aged heroine; his invalid son cured by the 
ministrations of Christian Science,—these 
together with a small group of minor 
characters make up the dramatis persone 
of a story which winds its quiet way 
through some three hundred pages to a 
happy conclusion. Of exciting incidents 
there are none, but the chapters as they 
follow one another are interesting. The 
character-drawing is graphic and lifelike. 
The portrait of the heroine, although 
marred by over-perfection, is not with- 
out its charms. Unquestionably, many a 
reader will find this novel thoroughly en- 
joyable. For ourselves, we confess to 
finding it a bit too sugary and sentimental 
to be entirely delightful. 


rising out of the war is 


oom The ques- 


ing civilization is absorbing. The problem 
of the ethical validity of war for the pro- 
fessed followers of the Prince of Peace is 
one which nowadays is challenging serious 
thought as never before. To the discussion 
of this question Mr. Hough makes an 
interesting and suggestive contribution. 
Although scarcely as searching or as bril- 
liant as President Faunce’s Religion and 
War, his book is written in a clear, vigorous 
style, following a course progressively con- 
structive throughout, which should win for 
it a host of readers. 


Three Novels 


Tur CaravAN Man. By Ernest Good- 
win. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
$1.50 net—Occasionally one goes to a 
play the hero of which is constantly spoken 
of as a wit, but of his brilliancy the spec- 
tator is given no evidence whatever. His 
speeches throughout the drama are com- 
monplace and unenlivening. In like man- 
ner, sometimes a reader takes up a book 
widely advertised as clever and excep- 
tionally humorous, only to discover that its 
contents differ little from the ordinary. 
Of this kind of literary disappointment 
The Caravan Man is a fair sample. Com- 
mended on its cover as “a gay tale of love 
and laughter, . alistee we sy full of 
delicious romance and sparkling humor,” 
it proves on examination to be a story lit- 
tle, if any, above the average. With a 
plot faintly resembling that of The Be- 
loved Vagabond, it has none of the charm 
of Locke’s inimitable picturesque romance. 
In fact, its characters are commonplace, 
its wit forced. Its power to charm is de- 
cidedly rudimentary. A book very Brit- 
ish in its stodginess unrelieved. 


Sherwood Eddy’s Sanity 


Wirth Our Sorprers 
Sherwood Eddy. New York: Associa- 
tion Press. 1917. $1 net—The author is 
a prominent Y. M. C. A. worker, well- 
known here in America, and of large ex- 
perience among the Allied armies on nearly 
every front. He has been wherever the 
Y. M. C. A. has been, and since America 
declared war on Germany has been work- 
ing with various divisions of British and 
American troops in France, from the base 
camps up to the first-line trenches. He 
calls these papérs hasty sketches, written 
as they were in the stress of his war work, 
but they bear a permanent value. The book 
deserves a place in any complete library 
of war literature to which one may refer 
in after years. There is a vivid impres- 
sion, in the opening chapter, of a visit to 
the front near Ypres on one of the grim 
days of the British advance; the author 
then takes us to an American army en- 
camped in a French village; he describes 
a day in the “Bull Ring,” as the men called 
it,—the final training-station for troops be- 
fore they went into action; he pictures a 
typical British army with its varied com- 
position of nationalities, and the welfare 
work that is being done for them; he has 
a sad but honest chapter on the camp of 
the “prodigals,” those victims of the so- 
cial disease whose case is so pathetic. One 
chapter that commands attention in these 
reconstruction days concerns the religion 
of the men at the front. Unlike many 
pious reporters of the war, Mr. Eddy is 
not of the opinion that war makes men 
religious, and quotes many officers and 
chaplains to the effect that the men are per- 
haps more open to religion, but less re- 
ligious. He points out many problems, 
and gives sound advice to our churches and 
religious workers, whose challenge to-day 
has become even greater than when he 
wrote. 


IN France. By 


FireCRACKER JANE. By Alice Calhoun 
Haines. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. $1.50 net——There are some 
novels which the young person likes to re- 
fer to as “a rattling good story.” To 
this category Firecracker Jane unquestion- 
ably belongs. ‘The heroine, from which 
the book takes its name, is red-haired, en- 
ergetic, and distinctly capable of strongly 
appealing to the average masculine reader. 
In a series of adventures thoroughly up-to- 
the-minute, and which follow one another 
in rapid succession, this motherless, head- 
strong daughter of an American army offi- 
cer and a beautiful Mexican offers con- 
vincing proof of her courage, ingenuity, 
and personal charm. The story abounds 
in scheming German secret agents, vil- 
lainous greasers, and courtly Americans. 
We predict for it a wide popularity, first 
with the novel-reading public, and later 
with the patrons of the movies. 


A Novel. By Clara 
Louise Burnham. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $1.50 net—A middle- 
aged heroine who has retained her beauty 
and lost nothing of the charm of youth; 
‘her son who has made an unfortunate mar- 
riage, but whom a providential automo- 
-|bile accident frees in time for him to win 
the hand of his — sloyer’s attractive 


“Heart’s Haven. 
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Che Dome 
A Roguish Wind 
ANNIE M. L. HAWES 


The wind roared up across the hill, 
And peeped in through the pane 
Where little Lou and Ben slept warm, 

Safe from the beating rain. 


He peeped in through the window-pane, 
“T'll wake them up,”’ said he. 

The roguish wind, with roguish thought, 
Laughed out in windy glee. 


He shook the old house hard and long, 
He shook the little bed, 

He made the elm boughs tap, tap, tap 
The shingles overhead. 


He whistled down the chimneys tall, 
He whined about the eaves, 

And scattered all around the yard 
The yellow chestnut leaves. 


But little Lou and Ben slept warm 
Without a dream of ill, 

Till worn and spent when morning came 
The wind crept down the hill. 


Which Boy May Become President? 
ROSE BROOKS 


Every one who lives in our United States 
knows we have a President, the man of 
highest office and of greatest power in our 
country; and every one knows also that 
the President lives in the White House in 
Washington,—the White House that is as 
big as a palace. And maybe you think, to 
be such an important man, and to live in 
such a wonderful house, every President 
must have been very carefully trained from 
the time he was a tiny boy, sent only to 
the very best schools and given every op- 
portunity. Only, you see, how is any one to 
tell which boys will turn into Presidents 
when they grow to be men? Every single 
boy in the country can’t be sent to the very 
best schools and can’t be given everything 
his parents might like to give him; and any 
boy, even the most unexpected, may be 
President. 

And now I'll tell you a little story. 

Once upon a time, oh, over a hundred 
years ago, a baby boy was born in a tiny 
log cabin away off on a lonely, barren farm 
in Kentucky. The log cabin didn’t look in 
the least like the White House. It had 
just one room, with one window and one 
door, and a fireplace in one end, with the 
chimney built outside. There was little 
furniture, and every piece of it was home- 
made and of the roughest kind. ‘The cook- 
ing was done in the fireplace. I think the 
White House must be quite different inside, 
don’t you? For the first few years of his 
life the little boy lived in this log cabin, 
and in all those years I suppose he had no 
toys; but he did have a sister about two 
years older than himself, and he did have 
all out-of-doors, and since no one had time 
to look after him very much, I suppose he 
had a wonderful time finding out all kinds 
of things for himself in the woods and 
fields. 
boy, his family moved from Kentucky into 
Indiana. No trains in those days made 


While he was still a very little. 
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moving easy—but then, there wasn’t much 
to move. A little bedding and a few clothes 
and kettles were strapped on the backs of 
two or three horses, and off they went. 
The father of the family shot game to eat 
as they went along, and they camped along 
the way till they reached their new home. 
I think it must have been fun, don’t you? 

Their new house in Indiana was another 
log cabin, much like the first, except that 
there was no glass in the window, and no 
door in the doorway. Suppose you were 
suddenly whisked off to live in such a way, 
it would seem strange and pretty cold to 
have the snow come drifting in all winter, 
wouldn’t it? 

Not long after the family moved into 
the Indiana log cabin, the mother died, and 
the two little children had to look after 
themselves and help their father as best 
they could. In the autumn, after their 
mother died, their father decided to leave 
the children alone in the cabin while he 
went back to Kentucky to be married again. 
Another boy stayed with them, so that 
made it a little easier. The father left 
corn and bacon for them to cook, and of 
course the boys could shoot game in the 
woods, and there was plenty of wood to 
cut for fires. Do you know any three 
children who would stay alone in that way, 
nowadays? No, I don’t, either. It must 
have been hard work to keep warm, with 
the door and window open every minute, 
but those plucky children stayed a whole 
month in the forest by themselves and 
made the best of things. When their 
father came back, things were better at 
once. The new mother had some children 
of her own, so she knew how to take care 
of the little brother and sister, and she was 
always very good to them. And she had 
the window and door fixed right away! 

The new mother and the little boy be- 
came great friends at once, and she found 
out very soon how anxious he was to learn 
to read and write. Books were scarce, but 
they had one or two,—a Bible and a copy of 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,”—and as the boy grew 
older, he borrowed every book any neigh- 
bor had, and thought nothing of walking 
miles and miles to get a single book. And 
schools? He went to a country school 
when his father could spare him, but there 
was planting and ploughing and wood- 
chopping to do, and he had to do his full 
share. The schools near enough for him 
to go to really didn’t amount to much. 
He learned far more by himself than he 
did in them. Perhaps it never occurred 
to you that when a boy wanted to write, 
he didn’t have plenty of paper to write on, 
and plenty of pencils to write with! This 
boy who wanted so much to learn had 
neither paper nor pencils. What do you 
suppose he used? Birch-bark, for one 
thing, to write on, and pieces of charcoal 
for pencils. Often at night, lying before 
the blazing fire, he would write and print 


on the big wooden shovel till it was com-: 


pletely covered, and then with his sharp 
jack-knife would shave off—oh, very thin 
—all his work, and begin again! 

And so the years passed. The boy was 
very big and strong, because he worked 
so hard out of doors. He often worked 
for other men besides his father, and 
earned money, and with the money he 
bought books,—he never could get enough 
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books. He was always so pleasant and 
kind that every one, wherever he went, 
liked him, and was glad to help him. 

Finally, when he was grown up, he 
found, because he had thought so clearly 
for himself, that he could make other 
people see things as he did, and that peo- 
ple trusted him. After that, he spoke a 
great deal, and everywhere people believed 
in him and trusted him more and more. He 
became a lawyer, and after a while people 
trusted him so much that—what do you 
think they wanted him to be? President 
of the United States! 

The same little boy who had lived in a 
bare log cabin and had worn deerskin 
clothes that shrank and got uncomfortably 
tight when he stayed out in the rain in 
them, was now grown up and was going 
to Washington to live in the White House 
and be President! There were many, many 
hard things to attend to while he was 
President, but he did everything so well 
that now every American always thinks of 
him as one of the very greatest men this 
country has to be proud of. All the time, 
in his heart he was so simple that I truly 
think he would have been as happy living 
in the little log cabin, while he was Presi- 
dent, as he was in the White House. 

When you think of him patiently learn- 
ing by himself to write on his wooden 
shovel, with the fire in the hearth for light, 
doesn’t it make you see your own school 
with new eyes? What would he have 
thought if some one could have picked 
him up and put him at your desk in school? 
—if he could have had books, all the books 
he wanted, and paper and pencils and real 
teachers; and if he could have lived in your 
comfortable warm house? Why is it that 
all boys nowadays do not grow into greater 
men than did this plucky boy who con- 
quered every difficulty that he ever found 
in his path? Surely all boys to-day have 
far greater chances than had he. What he 
did, can another boy equal? You see, 
while best schools are good, and while 
beautiful homes are pleasant, this boy of 
long-ago proved that what is inside the 
boy is the really important thing, after all. 
He could have been no greater than he was, 
—for what man in all the world is greater 
than Abraham Lincoln? 


Animals That Aviate 
N. TOURNEUR 


In these times much is said and written 
about airplanes and airships, as if they are 
the most wonderful things in creation; but 
it must not be forgotten that, after all, in 
our flying through the air we are doing no 
more than what many species of animals 
have done for thousands of years—animals 
that have no brains like ours, but instincts 
only, yet in many ways their instincts make 
them much more clever than man himself, 
notwithstanding he has brains and can in- 
vent. 

There are many living things that can 
fly much better than any human flying-man 
and his machine. Some speed through the 
air like a bird, that is, by means of their 
wings. Others are of an entirely different 
kind, and may be called “gliders.” 
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These gliders are numerous enough, and 
of them all, perhaps the most singular and 
best example is the flying phalanger. It is 
a beautiful little animal found in Australia. 
It has very soft and downy fur. The flying 
phalanger, like the rest of the gliders, slides 
or glides through the air. It can do so on 
account of the flaps of skin that stretch 
from each fore limb to each hind limb, and 
are pulled out to their utmost when the 
little animal leaps through the air. These 
flaps of skin act like the wings of the air- 
plane and so keep the phalanger buoyed up, 
and prevent it from falling headlong, 
though of course it cannot glide very far, 
owing to its lack of strength, or leaping 
power. — 

The flying frog of Borneo is another re- 
markable glider. It, like others of its 
species, can leap up and glide through the 
air much farther than any man can jump, 
for it also has great flaps of tissue-like skin 
stretching from toe to toe, and strips of 
very thin skin also attached to its sides 
and fore-legs, and so by means of them it 
supports itself in the air without peril of 
being dashed to the ground. But the flying 
frog is an airship as well as airplane. It 
can pump air into its body, that is, provided 
with certain cells to hold the air, just as 
the airship is provided with balloonets ; and 
thus the flying frog can sail down the wind 
for a very considerable distance. 

Of fish that aviate, perhaps the best 
known is the flying fish of the tropics. Be- 
tween ten and twelve inches long, it is very 
like the herring, silvery and gray, and flies 
or leaps through the air, rising and falling 
out of the sea by means of winglike fins at- 
tached to its breast. Another familiar fish 
that glides or leaps is the flying gurnet, 
that also takes short trips out of the water, 
for all the world as if it were a bird jump- 
ing out of the sea, to glide through the air 
for twenty-five feet or so, then rest in the 
water, and jump onward again and again, 
with remarkable quickness, and without 
tiring. 

Reptiles there are, too, that creep an 
crawl, and take passage through the air. 
As an instance, there is the flying lizard, 
found in the Malay Peninsula in the Fa 
East. It lives wholly among the branches 
of trees, and it flies so rapidly that it is 
stated to be impossible to note the mov 
ments of its gauzy wings during its passage 
through the air. 

But of animals that fly birdlike, there are 
as yet only two species known—the bat and 
the flying fox. Long ages ago the bat walked 
on the ground like any other animal, but 
in time its instinct taught it that it was 
easier and better to catch flies, and moths, 
and other insects, in the air, and as the 
ages passed, the body of it became adapted 
so that it became a flier,—and a very fine 
flier the bat is now. It is able to take and 
keep in the air like an air-machine because 
of the lengthening of its fore limbs and 
digits, over which is stretched an exceed- 
ingly thin membrane or tissue-like skin. 

The flying fox is in reality just a very 
great bat also, but is so called on account 
of the quaint foxlike appearance of its head. 
It is often of a great spread of wing, some- 
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times reaching four feet from tip to tip, 
and can fly at high speed through the night 
air, so quick that it is difficult to shoot it. 
tas So, after all, there is nothing so very 


ns 
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wonderful in our conquest of the air. It 
has been known in nature, among the un- 
thinking “lower creatures,” ages innumer- 
able, for so the Creator has fashioned them. 


Mrs. Lincoln the Mother 
J. A. STEWART 


“My friends: No one not in my situation 
can appreciate my feeling of sadness at 
this parting. To this place, and the kind- 
ness of these people, I owe everything. 
Here I have lived a quarter of a century 
and have passed from a young to an old 
man. Here my children have been born 
and one is buried. I now leave not know- 
ing when or whether ever I may return. 

. Trusting in Him who can go with 
me and remain with you,... to His 
care commending you as I hope in your 
prayers you will commend me, I bid you 
an affectionate farewell.” 

Near Abraham Lincoln as he uttered 
this tender good-by from the train were 
the Lincoln family—the mother and the 
three children. Mrs. Lincoln’s expressive 
face showed how fully she joined in the 
feelings of her husband as they left their 
beloved Springfield home. Delighted as 
she was in attaining the goal of her natural 
ambition, her warm heart was touched by 
the evidences of the high esteem of their 
old neighbors, who speeded them on their 
triumphant way to the National Capital, 
where little of actual joy and a colossal 
burden of care and sorrow awaited them 
both. 

Small wonder that when war-clouds 
lowered and all the malign influences of sel- 
fish strife and sectional bitterness were let 
loose upon the new occupants of the White 
House, she tried to keep up a brave heart 
and create a cheerful atmosphere! Find- 
ing herself the target of malice, detraction, 
and falsehood, it was natural that she 
should seek relief from it all by a gay life 
at fashionable watering-places. 

But such indulgence in social recreation, 
whether wise and justifiable or not, was 
very brief. The warm mother-heart of 
Mrs. Lincoln was stricken by the sad early 
death of their twelve-year-old son, Will- 
jam Wallace (“Willie’) in February, 
1862, about a year after they had left 
Springfield and entered the White House. 
Willie’s death was the greatest affliction, 
it is recorded, that Mr. Lincoln had ever 
met. The bereavement fell with even 
greater force upon- the devoted mother. 
Both the President and Mrs. Lincoln were 
imbued with the sense of parental respon- 
sibility in the rearing of their children, of 
whom they made companions. Although 
President Lincoln attended to his official 
duties, the weight of this bereavement 
seemed to drag him down and would have 
impaired his health had not brave Mrs. 
Lincoln, alarmed at his melancholy, come 
to the rescue through the spiritual com- 
fort of a minister who also helped her to 
bear up under the affliction. The Chris- 
tian’s hope of immortality happily shed its 
radiance through the dull darkness of sep- 
aration, bringing cheer to the sad hearts 
of the sorrowing father and mother. 

Mrs. Lincoln devoted herself to the other 
two children. Robert was a student in 
Harvard, graduating in 1864. Commis- 
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sioned. as captain, he served in the final 
campaign of the Civil War, and returned 
from the battlefield just in time to stand 
by the death-bed of his father. 

Thomas, the younger son, was named for 
Abraham Lincoln’s father. He was a 
lively, mischievous lad, and it required the 
combined discipline of his father and 
mother to guide his development. Mr. Lin- 
coln, in his infancy, nicknamed the boy 
“Tadpole,” subsequently abbreviated to 
Taddie and then Tad. Suffering much 
from an infirmity of speech which devel- 
oped in his infancy, he seemed on this ac- 
count especially dear to his parents. 

Once some photographers invaded his 
playroom. Tad immediately after they left 
locked the door, and declined admission 
to any one. Mr. Lincoln was successful 
in calming the boy’s excitement, simply 
saying, “Tad, do you know you are mak- 
ing your father a great deal of trouble?” 
At this, Tad burst into tears and relin- 
quished the key. 

On another occasion when the President 
was on the way to Fortress Monroe, Tad 
became very troublesome, and his father 
promised him a dollar if he would remain 
quiet. Tad, however, soon forgot his 
promise. But upon reaching their destina- 
tion, he remembered the dollar. 

“Do you think you have earned it, Tad?” 
queried his father. “Yes,” was the reply. 
At which President Lincoln with a re- 
proachful look produced the bill, saying, 
“Well, my son, at any rate I will keep my 
part of the bargain.” 

President Lincoln always kept his part 
of the bargain in the sharing of parental 
responsibility and in making a happy home. 
As wife and mother, Mrs. Lincoln was 
the fortunate recipient of constant minis- 
trations and continual co-operation from 
Mr. Lincoln. In her seventeen years of 
widowhood, her oldest son, Hon. Robert 
Todd Lincoln, extended to her all the filial 
attentions and sympathy that a loving son 
could provide for a sadly bereaved and sor- 
rowing mother in her long period of lone- 
liness. 
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The Unitarian Pension-Relief Funds 


‘The committee appointed by the organ- 
izations concerning pensions and relief for 
Unitarian ministers, and for the widows 


and orphans of ministers, has been re- 


strained in its activities during the last 
year by the extraordinary demands of the 
war, and has believed that direct appeals 
to the churches would be for the moment 
inopportune and unwelcome. The Com- 
mittee has, however, through circulars, 
correspondence with individuals, addresses 
to parish clubs, and the columns of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER, made known the press- 
ing need of a substantial Pension Fund, 
and the results of this limited appeal have 
been so gratifying that they should now 
be made public. The Committee there- 
fore publishes the following list of sub- 
scriptions,—first, as transmitted to the 
treasurer of the committee, the sum of 
$37,142.50 including interest on investments 
and deposits, and $9,450 in Liberty Bonds; 
and secondly, as*paid directly to the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association for the Unitarian 
Service Pension Society, $10,533.99; and 
thirdly, $10,000 paid directly to the Society 
for Ministerial Relief, making a total of 
$67,126.49 contributed for this cause. 
These subscriptions, unless otherwise or- 
dered, have been distributed in the propor- 
tion of four-fifths to the Permanent Fund 
of the Unitarian Service Pension Society, 
and one-fifth to the Society for Ministerial 
Relief for the special aid of widows and 
ministers. 

The Committee calls attention to the 
great diversity in amounts and the varied 
sources of this giving. Some subscriptions 
represent the generosity of the prosperous, 
and some the self-denial of modest givers, 
or remote and obscure churches. Some 
of the smallest gifts are peculiarly touch- 
ing as expressions of loyalty, and some 
are from places where few of us have 
imagined that a Unitarian church was 
maintained. ‘Taken as a whole the list 
appears singularly representative of the 
widely scattered yet firmly united constit- 
uency which the Unitarian Church repre- 
sents, and indicates intelligent sympathy 
with the plan of adequate pensions to 
ministers of our faith. 

In the original appeal of the Committee 
it was estimated that, taking into account 
the resources already available, an added 
endowment of $250,000 would be sufficient 
with liberal annual contributions to guar- 
antee a deferred salary payment of $500 
a year to each Unitarian minister who had 
served the communion with fidelity for 
twenty years and had reached the age of 


_ sixty-five; and would still further assure 


a modest stipend to such widows of vet- 
eran ministers as might be in need. The 
present report indicates that, in spite of 
the demands of war and without organ- 
ized appeal to the churches, more than 
one-fifth of the amount needéd has been 
received. The Committee now commends 
this enterprise once more to the loyalty 
of Unitarians, either as an object of out- 
right gifts or an appropriate subject to be 
considered by judicious testators. No use 
of money seems likely to contribute so 
immediately and economically to secure 
the stability and self-respect of the liberal 
ministry. Contributions should now be ad- 
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Were ct ever the heroic and the pathetic more 
amazingly joined in one person? 


“we OSWALD E. HELSING 


ane emperors and a king were present 
in the Battle of Solferino, 1859; neverthe- 
less, history calls it a soldiers’ battle, for 
great masses of men, the matchless courage 
of the French and the fury of the Italian 
-soldiers, decided the outcome. A man was 
present whose name and work will be re- 
‘membered above that of the sovereigns 
present. It was Henri Dunant, a Swiss 
physician, born in Geneva, 1828, of an an- 
cient wealthy family. .He had early de- 
voted his time and fortune to help the 
_ poor and unfortunate, but the scenes on 
that battlefield turned his life into a larger 
channel. Thirty thousand men dead and 
wounded covered the blood-stained field in 
heaps, while thirty thousand more were left 
sick or utterly exhausted. On the morn- 
ing of June 25 many thousands who had 
been wounded the day before had perished 
‘ from cold and their wounds. Among the 
. dead the living were crying for help, for 
water, or imploring somebody to put them 
out of their misery. But doctors and med- 
ical supplies were lacking. Nobody seemed 
to have any business upon that field except 
ghouls. Henri Dunant assisted all he 
could, but tens of thousands of brave men 
died who would have survived had humane 
rules of warfare existed and _ doctors, 
nurses, and supplies been on hand. He re- 
‘solved it should be changed. He wrote ar- 
ticles to newspapers, letters to princes, 
statesmen, and prominent men in Europe, 
and lectured everywhere on better ways 
of treating wounded soldiers. In 1862 he 
issued his famous book, “Un Souvenir de 
Solferino,” which awoke the conscience of 
the civilized nations. Having described the 
sufferings, he demanded that men give the 
wounded better treatment and assistance. 
A society was formed in Geneva and a 
number soon sprang up in Europe. In 
1863 representatives of these societies and 
of several governments interested met at 
Geneva, and the Red Cross society was or- 
« + ganized, with headquarters at Geneva. The 
nations took official action. At the invita- 
tion of Switzerland a congress met at 
Geneva in August, 1864. The famous 
Geneva Convention was signed. “For the 
mitigation of unnecessary harshness of war 
and the improvement of the wounded sol- 
dier’s lot” was the caption of that wonder- 
ful document, that initiated a new era in 
international relations. Seventeen powers 
took part, and nearly all civilized states 
joined immediately or soon after. Ambu- 
lances and military hospitals were de- 
_ clared neutral as well as their personnel 
— and supplies. Help, it was agreed, should 
ae given indiscriminately to friend or foe. 
special flag was adopted—a white field 
a red cross. Switzerland’s national 
red field with a white cross; that i is, 


; 
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td he used to mark eo jnstitu- 
aterial, and on armbands per- 
i inder the Red Cross. Ex- 
val battle at ee, 1866, 


| Red Cross activities extended to naval war- 


fare. The same year a conference at St. 
Petersburg prohibited the use of explosive 
bullets in small firearms, as causing un- 
necessary sufferings. 

For a number of years Henri Dunant 
wrote, lectured, and organized not only for 
the Red Cross, but for any kind of human- 
itarian effort that needed international ap- 
plication. Prisoners of war, negro slave 
trade, arbitration, and peace were all in 
his programme. The universal society for 
order and civilization, with headquarters 
in Paris, which he had established, suc- 
ceeded in 1875 at the London Conference 
in outlawing negro slavery, so that war- 
ships of all civilized powers thereafter 
treated slave-traders as pirates. Indirectly 
his endeavors no doubt assisted in fur- 
thering the numerous international agree- 
ments (postal union, telegraph, metric 
system, etc.), which brought the nations 
together in the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, and also laid the founda- 
tion for the late Czar’s proposals, which 
resulted in the Hague conferences and 
agreements. 

But while the tree he planted grew, and 
Christian and Jew, Buddhist and Moham- 
medan, enjoyed its healing shade, the man 
himself disappeared from the stage. While 
the public knew the Red Cross, only few 
remembered the name of its founder, and 
still less knew whether he was alive or not. 
In 1898 a doctor, Capt. Daae of the Sani- 
tary Corps of the Norwegian Army, was 
travelling in South Germany, and, remem- 
bering Dunant, resolved to find out. After 
many inquiries he found him at the little 
town of Heiden in Switzerland, in a hos- 
pital for the poor. For years Henri Du- 
nant had lived in the poorhouse, so poor 
that he had to stay in bed while his cloth- 
ing was laundered and unable to have ade- 
quate food. The noble patrician, friend, 
and associate of emperors and kings had 
spent all his fortune in his humanitarian 
work besides incurring a heavy indebted- 
ness. His few correspondents (for he still 
continued writing for these causes) did not 
know that his letters came from a poor- 
house. And now, when the man from the 
North succeeded in meeting Henri Dunant, 
the old, weak, and poor man, instead of 
bemoaning his hard fate, was all afire about 
the Dreyfus case, which then filled the 
minds of people and raised the indignation 
of all lovers of righteousness. In the re- 
cluse of his humble abode his noble soul 
was thinking of the unfortunate and 
wrecks in life, and had formed a plan for 
a Green Cross organization, that should 
unite the many scattered endeavors to a 
mighty stream, and in a rational way do 
in peace what the Red Cross did in war. 

Capt. Daae’s report awoke the ashamed 
conscience of Europe. The Russian Em- 
press granted Dunant an annual pension, 
pope and princes honored him, and in 1901 
he was the recipient of the Nobel Prize, 
which lifted the indebtedness that for so 
many years had troubled his life with- 
out, however, embittering his soul. He died 
in 1910, eighty-two years of age. 

The world has never lacked men who 
unselfishly worked to realize great ideals. 
They have drawn the heavy wagon of prog- 
ress uphill. And their names and the knowl- 
i| edge of what they have done should always 
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be kept before the world, to inspire ambi- 


tion in all men to be the utmost for their 
generation. 


Legacy for Sunday School Society 


The Unitarian Sunday School Society 
has received a legacy of $25,000 from the 
will of the late Mrs. Frances E. Colburn. 
It is of especial interest to note that the 
donor, who was a lifelong friend of the 
Society and a worker in the church school, 
once prepared an “Illustrated Sunday 
School Primer,” intended for the use of 
pupils from four to seven years of age, 
together with a “Teachers’ Manual” to ac- 
company the same. ‘These little books 
passed through sixteen editions in twenty 
years. They are now out of print, but 
the few copies left show painstaking care 
in the preparation. They are simple and 
direct, they aim at a definite goal and ap- 
proach it by distinct steps. The sugges- 
tions to teachers are both minute and prac- 
tical. The Unitarian cause owes much to 
Mrs. Colburn in the past, and through this 
munificent gift will be greatly helped in 
the future. w. I. ¥,. 


Mrs. Jane E. Crane 


For twenty years a minister’s wife, this 
good woman concluded her earthly labors 
in Sterling, Mass., Sunday, December 1, 
1918, where her husband, Rev. F. T. Crane, 
is pastor of the Unitarian church. The 
greater portion of her life was spent at 
North Anson, Me., where she grew up in 
the Universalist church, of which her hus- 
band was at one time the pastor. ‘Their 
other pastorate was at Stowe, Vt., where 
they lived six years. i 

Wherever Mrs. Crane resided she made 
many friends who were won by her friend- 
liness and her devotion to high ideals. 

Besides her husband, she leaves a son, 
Ralph E. Crane, and two sisters, Mrs. Alice 
P. Simmons and Mrs. Elmer E. Sawyer, 
both of North Anson. 

The funeral service at Sterling was con- 
ducted by Rev. Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson 
of Worcester, Mass., a lifelong friend, and 
at North Anson, where the interment took 
place, comforting words were spoken by 
Rev. George E. Paine of North Anson, 
also an old friend. 


“°Tis sweet, as year by year we lose 
Friends out of sight, in faith to muse 
How grows in Paradise our store.”. 

View, ve 
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Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


“Footprints on the Sands of Time’’ 


Know man is all that nature is, and more; 
And in that more lies all his hope of good. 


—Matthew Arnold. 


Sunday 


Let us now praise famous men. . 
whose righteous deeds have not been for- 
gotten. Their bodies are buried in peace, 
but their name liveth for evermore.— 
Ecclesiasticus and Wisdom. 


Great men grow greater by the lapse of 
time: 
We know those least whom we have seen 
the latest; 
And they, ’mongst those whose names have 
grown sublime, 
Who worked for Human Liberty are 


greatest. : 
a. —John Boyle OReilly. 


Monday 


A good man leaveth an inheritance to his 
children’s children.—Prov. xiii. 22. 


Were a star quenched on high, 
For ages would its light, 

Still travelling downward from the sky 
Shine on our mortal sight. 


So when a great man dies, 
For years beyond our ken, 

The light he leaves behind him lies 
Upon the paths of men. 


—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


Tuesday 


Are they not all ministering spirits ?— 
Heb. 1. 14. 


As thrills of long-hushed tone 
Live in the viol, so our souls grow fine 
With keen vibrations from the touch di- 
vine 
Of noble natures gone. 
—James Russell Lowell. 


Wednesday 


I believed, and therefore have I spoken.— 
2 Cor. ww. T3. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


And so they buried Lincoln? Strange and 
vain. 

Has any creature thought of Lincoln hid 

In any vault ’neath any coffin lid, 

In all the years since that wild spring of 
pain? 

’Tis false—he never in the grave hath lain. 

You could not bury him although you slid 

Upon his clay the Cheops Pyramid, 

Or heaped it with the Rocky Mountain 


chain. 

They slew themselves ;—they but set Lin- 
coln free. 

In all the earth his great heart beats as 
strong, 


Shall beat while pulses throb of chivalry, 
And burn with hate of tyranny and wrong. 
Whoever will may find him, anywhere 
Save in the tomb. Not there—he is not 
there. 
—James McKay. 


Thursday 


In all things shewing thyself a pattern — 
Titus i. 7. 


‘ 
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They do not die who leave their thought 
Imprinted on some deathless page. 
Themselves may pass; the spell 
wrought 
Endures on earth from age to age. 


—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 
Friday 


Thou didst well that it was in thine 
heart—z Kings viii. 18. 


It is not given us all to do great deeds, 

To save a nation, or redeem a cause; 

eat may never flash along the hero- 
ist, 

Or ring among the echoes of applause. 

But we may joyous be, if as we go 

We Sapp eae leave that some lost soul may 
nd, 

If we within our narrow world perceive 

perc are wounds that we may heal and 
ind, 

If things unholy wither where we stand, 

If we reflect Christ’s purity unstained, 

What then to us is all the tinsel of the 
world? 

What greater value hath the conqueror 
gained? 


they 


—George Klingle. 
Saturday 


A man’s life consisteth not in the abun- 
dance of the things which he possesseth— 
Luke xii. 15. 


All of you may live useful lives; many 
of you might live noble lives; some of you 
might leave your mark behind you, and live 
a second life in the grateful memories of 
men. Remember, there may be true good- 
ness, and even true greatness, in the dis- 
charge of the humblest duties, in the most 
obscure station, as well as in playing a 
grand part with the eyes of the world fixed 
upon you—John Cunningham. 


A life need not be great to be beautiful. 
There may be as much beauty in a tiny 
flower as in a majestic tree, in a little gem 
as in a great mountain. A beautiful life 
is one that fulfils its mission—that is what 
God made it to be, and does what God 
made it to do.—J. R. Miller. 


Where a Gift will Help 


Miss Holmes returns to her friends with an 
appeal for her work in France 


Paris XVI. 
January 2, 1919. 


To the Editor of Tue Curist1an REcts- 

TER :— 

I am sure your readers will remember 
both me and my work and the “boys” whom 
I have been caring for, from the devastated 
regions. ‘They are all well and happy that 
at last their towns are freed from German 
domination and that once more they can 
hear regularly from their loved ones. 
Gradually they are all going on their few 
days of permission to visit those homes and 
in as far as possible they pass through 
Paris, going and returning. y 

They return as sad as they have been 
during the time they could not see them. 
Their faces light up when they speak of 
seeing the mother, wife, and children, but 
the haunting sadness returns at once and 
an utter hopelessness of expression at the 
conditions they have found. 

The families have nothing and each one 
is so thin that the heart sinks when they 
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see them. When the Germans left, they 
took all household goods (the copper and 
metals went long ago), bedding and even 
underclothing, until many have only what 
they stand in. ‘Through the kindness of 
friends I have a certain amount of cloth- 
ing, soap, etc., to help fill such gaps, but 
above all I need ready money, and it is for 
that that I am making an appeal to Uni- 
tarians through your columns. From my 


fund I sent a small sum to each family for. 


New Year’s, but I could spare only a little, 
for the “boys” still must be cared for, as 
the families have not enough for them- 
selves. Money is absolutely necessary, for 
prices are tremendous in the north of 
France, and it is with difficulty that food 
and necessaries are arriving in those towns. 
With money they can get certain neces- 
saries, and food, such as it is. 

Let me tell you one instance. The mother 
of one of my boys, Madame Fratrez, has al- 
ways been delicate and now is far from 
well. The only thing she felt she could eat 
one day when Joseph was there was an 
egg. Where to get one? There was only 
one way. Joseph went to the Belgian 
frontier and bought one for two francs. 
But that mother had suffered for four 
long years, had seen her son, eleven, and 
daughter, thirteen, imprisoned for mere 
nothings (the daughter, because she went 
to the frontier and bought two pounds of 
grains de blé). Her older son was de- 
ported by the Germans, and she heard noth- 
ing of him for months, until his return 
a few weeks after the armistice. 

Let me tell you of one more of these 
families I long to help. Vandercasteele, a 
man, forty-six, has fought for four years. 
Three years, in spite of his age, he was 
machine-gun man in the trenches. Grad- 
ually, through worry for wife and son in 
Roubaix, his health slowly gave way and 
he has been working behind the lines. Last 
week he came to see us, face drawn and 
hopeless. Like others in Roubaix he 
worked in the mills, and not one can be 
ready to employ men for eighteen months 
to two years, and yet he must support his 
family. He scarcely knows which way to 
turn. Now just at this time a bit of money 
would do more than perhaps you can im- 
agine. . 

I want also to say that all families whom 
I am caring for are vouched for. However, 
I also inform myself regarding them. So 
I am sure that they will spend wisely and 
economically, and I give only such sums 
at a time as will relieve the stress and 
strain and immediate suffering. 

I feel sure you will all realize that with 
money mothers and wives know how best 
to spend it and what is most needed at the 
time, and so I hope with all my heart that 
some of my Unitarian friends who see this 
will respond, as it would enable me to do 
an endless amount of good at the moment 
when it is most needed. 

Perhaps some of you would be interested 
to know that the money I raised by my lec- 
tures is still giving my boys what they need, 
and will continue to do so until they go 
back into civil life. 

Arick Marton Homes. 


[The money will be gladly forwarded at 
Miss Holmes’s request by THe Currstran 
REGISTER.—EDIror. ] 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


eteits ci4rsdovali 
which may achieve 
and cherish a.just 
and lasting peace 
among ourselves and 
with all nations. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
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had charge of the clubs there for many 
years, told of her work. In the organiza- 
tion of clubs, the boys or girls of the 
younger clubs are graduated into the clubs 
of older boys or girls and also become 
leaders and assistants in the younger clubs. 
Miss Mackintire gave a very interesting 
account of the organization and work of 
the club for younger boys, from eight to 
fifteen years of age, called the Captains of 
Ten, which is both a church club and a 
handicraft society. Each boy, she said, 
must look upon himself as a captain with 
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ten active and obedient soldiers—his ten 
fingers—under his control. The manual 
training is a means to an end. After the 
boy has been in the club for a while he 
realizes the bigger thing beyond the man- 
ual training. The club’s motto is “The 
hand of the diligent shall bear rule, but 
the slothful shall be under tribute,” and 
their watchword is “Loyalty.” The Knights 
of King Arthur into which the Captains of 
Ten graduate has for its watchword, “Loy- 
alty and Service,” and Miss Mackintire 
briefly explained the application of these 


Clubs for Children in the Church 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union held 
the fourth regular meeting of the season at 
the Second Church, Boston, on Monday 
evening, January 20. ‘The subject for the 
evening was “Children’s Clubs in the 
Church.” Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer spoke 
first of the value of the club in meeting the 
needs of children. Children’s needs, he 
said, may be placed under two heads,— 
first, versatility of mind and body, and sec- 
ond, the development of character, which 
includes purpose and will. They get these 
through study, observation, play, friend- 
ships, and through distinct guidance by 
adults. Do children seek these things? 
Not by word, but they are unconsciously 
looking for them, nevertheless. They know 
what is best for them, and the best way to 
get it. Often the first time we think of a 
children’s club in a church is when the 
children say, “Can’t we have a club?” 
Children also know that they learn best 
by doing,—their first thought is doing. 
Feeling and listening must be associated 
with doing. 

Of the many club organizations for boys 
and girls,—the Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, 
the Lend a Hand, the Camp Fire: Girls,— 
Mr. Krolfifer said, the average adult who 
is asked to organize a group of children 
finds in most of them that they demand too 
much of the leader, and they are disasso- 
ciated from religion. ‘They emphasize loy- 
alty, but to the organization rather than to 
the church. All the activities of life ought 
to be associated with religion and con- 
trolled by it, so it behooves the church to 
have some plan to develop and stimulate 
loyalty to the church and the church life. 
The children’s club in the church must 
have a programme, and a programme that 
will hold their interest. It must be a pro- 
gramme of activity, it must be graded ac- 
cording to their ages, it must be progres- 
sive, and it must provide for individual 
variations. The programme must touch 
all sides of life, as religion touches all 
sides of life; and again, it must be con- 
nected with something beyond and larger 
than itself. It must not be too large, not 
more than ten or twelve in a group, or 
personal contact will be lacking. If there 
are more children, there must be more 
leaders. Mr. Krolfifer described the Cube 
Club plan, which he hoped to have organ- 
ized soon at Barnard Memorial; its pur- 
pose being the symmetrical development of 
the six sides of the child’s being,—body, in- 
stincts, mind, soul, will, conscience. 

Miss A. B. Mackintire of the First Con- 


_ gregational Church, Cambridge, who has 
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principles by the club to their life in the 
church. : 

Miss Jones of Bulfinch Place Church 
told about the many clubs in that church,— 
the eight active Lend a Hand Clubs, the 
other clubs especially planned to meet 
neighborhood needs, made up of all na- 
tionalities and grouped according to age, 
and about the Saturday Night Club, in 
which one hundred boys are registered who 
meet Saturday nights at the church for 
wholesome recreation, 

Mrs. Beatley told of the graded club 
plan successfully carried on at the Church 
of the Disciples, by which the children in 
the Sunday-school remain four years in 
each club. The work of these clubs is 
connected with the Social Service interests 
of their Sunday-school classes—the clubs 
working for these various institutions, and 
planning dramatic and other entertainments 
to raise money for them. Mrs. Beatley em- 
phasized the great value and help of the 
club in holding the older boys and girls to 
the church when the Sunday-school seems 
to have no more for them. After they 
have finished the Senior Course of lessons 
and have received recognition, the older 
clubs step in and ask them to do something 
for the club, and so they feel there are still 
interesting things for them to have and to 
do in and for the church. 

Some of the speakers: brought printed 
matter about their clubs, which was gladly 
taken by the delegates after the meeting. 


Chroughout the Church 


Announcements 


A campaign of church evangelism: under 
the auspices of the Massachusetts Federa- 
tion of Churches will have for its principal 
speaker Rev. Charles L. Goodell, D.D., sec- 
retary of the Federal Council’s Commis- 
sion on Evangelism, who will address con- 
ferences and public meetings in. Boston, 
Worcester, and Springfield, February 10 
to 12, 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet on February 10 at II A.M., at 25 
Beacon Street, Boston. Rev. Houghton 
Schumacher of Hingham will preside. Rev. 
Alfred Manchester of Salem, secretary of 
the Committee on Supply of Pulpits, will 
give “An Account of My Work.” There 
will be an opportunity for questions and 
discussion as to this important office. 
There should be a large attendance, as it 
has been several years since a report has 
been given in public meeting. B. R. Bulke- 
ley, Chairman of Executive Committee. 


Parish News Letters 
Every-Member Canvass 


Erm, Pa—Unitarian Church, Rev. E. B. 
Backus: There has been a noticeable quick- 
ening in the life of the church since the 
signing of the armistice. Erie was a mu- 
nitions town during the war, and many of 
the men of the church had to.keep at their 
work in the factories nights and Sundays 
to meet the need. Now that the work has 
let up, the church life is becoming normal 
again. On the first Sunday in the year 
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twenty men made a canvass of the congre- 
gation in the afternoon to secure the 
pledges to meet the financial obligations 
for 1919. It was a notable success, and 
pledges to more than double the amount 
made last year were secured. Not to be 
outdone by the men, the women of the 
church have undertaken to carry out a sim- 
ilar campaign for the purpose of securing 
pledges of regular church attendance. 
Every member of the congregation is to 
receive a personal visitation and request 
to sign the pledge-card. Attendance has 
been exceptionally good at both morning 
and evening services. 


This Church Belongs to the Community 


Hackensack, N.J.—Unitarian Church, 
Rey. Ben Franklin Allen: Though Mr. Al- 


Business Notice 


The principal changes from last year’s statement of 
Springfield Fire and Marine Insurance Co. are as follows:— 


Total Assets $14,742,701.92 Increase $1,518,668.58 
Net Surplus 3,078,360.38 Increase 552,040.50 
Premiums written 8,909,343-37 Increase 1,233,001.37 
Reinsurance Reserve 8,056,876.05 Increase 830,685.90 


Deaths 


MRS. HILTON W. TRUE 


On the last morning of the old year, Mrs. Sarah J. 
True of Augusta, Me., passed to the life of the spirit. 

Of rare personal charm and lovable traits of mind 
and heart, she has won enduring remembrance in many 
lives. Unusually appreciative, nature’s appeal of form 
and color and sound awoke in her feelings akin to 
prayer, while her wide roamings in the world of books 


were especially fruitful and stimulating. 

In the church and community, hand, voice, and pen 
ever ready, she radiated cheer, hospitality, and helpful- 
ness, and with keen regret at last laid down the burden 
of a lifelong service. 

To those who knew the portals of her inner heart— 
to husband, children, and friends—her bounty was regal. 
With a very “‘genius for friendship,’ how clear was her 
insight, how rich the largess of her sympathy and trust! 

For our liberal faith she bore a great loyalty and 
enthusiasm. The divine Fatherhood was all-inclusive. 
Hence no fear or even curiosity for the future was hers. 
It must be the best possible because His loving gift. 

: Ms ivic. 


HUME.—Suddenly, in Eastport, Me., January 20, 
Margaret R., wife of William S. Hume, in her sixty- 
fifth year. 

Mrs. Hume was a lifelong resident of Eastport, a de- 
voted member of the Unitarian church, and a faithful 
worker for the Cause she loved, as well as prominent 
in all movements for the uplift of the community in 
which she lived. 

She was a life member of the American Unitarian 
Association, a constant subscriber to Tue CurisTian 
ReoisTer, secretary and treasurer of the Sunday-school, 
and at the time of her death president of the local 
branch of The Alliance. 

With Mrs. Hume, her home and family were ever 
first in her love and attention, yet, possessed of great 
executive ability, her influence reached far beyond the 
confines of home and church, into the broader life of 
the community, where her advice and counsel were 
freely sought and cheerfully given. 

She was treasurer of the local Red Cross Chapter 
and an active worker in all its branches, prominent in 
the Woman’s Club, Benevolent Society, and a director 
in the Eastport Public Library Association,—a woman 
whose sudden passing away has brought sadness and a 
sense of heavy loss to the whole community. 


“God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What He hath given; 

They live on earth, in thought and deed, as truly 
As in His heaven.” —_, 


LOWELL INSTITUTE 
KING'S CHAPEL LECTURES 


On Current Topics in Theology 


The Home Churches and the 


February 3.—The Rev. E. Griffith-Jones, D.D., 
Principal of Yorkshire United Independent Col- 
lege, Bradford, Eng. February 10.—The Rev. 
Robert Davis, Englewood, N.J., Major, American 
Red Cross. February 17.—The Rev. L. J. Bir- 
ney, D.D., Dean of Boston University School of 


Wicks, Holyoke, Mass., lately serving with Inter- 
national Y. M. C. A. in France. 

It is hoped that two other lectures may be ar- 
ranged and duly announced later. 

In King’s Chapel, Tremont St., on Mondays at 
2.30 p.m. Admission is Free and no tickets will be 


Returning Soldiers 


February 24.—The Rev. Robert R. 
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{ universally successful. 
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~ len has been here for two months he was 


not formally installed until January oth. 
The church was well filled, and the instal- 
lation service not only furnished great 
hopes for the future, but it was as well a 
service that caused the people to hark back 
with pleasant memories. Dr. Samuel A. 
Eliot, a former pastor, preached the ser- 
mon and Rev. James A. Fairley of Ja- 
maica Plain, Mass., who was for eight 
years our pastor, gave the charge to the 


church. Joseph C. Lincoln, the well-known 


Cape Cod novelist, who is president of this 
church, installed the new minister in a few 
well-chosen words, to which Mr. Allen re- 
sponded very briefly. The spirit of co-op- 
eration of the various churches has been 
greatly strengthened by the common task 
of helping in the war work. The church 
is near Camp Merritt, which is now filled 
Mr. George W. 
Anger, well-loved Y. M. C. A. secretary, 
read the Scripture for the evening. It was 
an inspiration to have the address of wel- 
come to the minister made by Dr. Arthur 
Johnson, who for thirty-five years has been 
the pastor of the largest and most influen- 
tial church in this section, the Second Re- 
formed Church. He is also dean of the 
ministers of the city. Miss Minnie Pack- 
ard gave a few words to the young people 
and came back at a later date and organized 
a vigorous Y. P. R. U. society. Mr. Allen 
has co-operated in every branch of war 
work and has been called upon to officiate 
at many of the great gatherings. He is 
soon to officiate at the graduating in the 
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high school and has been selected as a mem- 
ber of a fund-raising campaign for the 
YRR-er A. 


Generous Bequest 


SanpwicH, Mass.—First Parish: One of 
the serious losses of the year was the pass- 
ing on of John P. Nye. Mr. Nye was a 
member of the parish committee, a man of 
sterling integrity, interested in everything 
touching the welfare of the parish. His 
last thoughtfulness to the church was a gift 
of $5,000. Rev. Georges S. Kukhi left us 
to take up his studies at the Yale School of 
Religion, in preparation for a work very 
near his heart. Mr. Kukhi was loved and 
esteemed by his own church people, to 
whom he had greatly endeared himself dur- 
ing his ministry among us, and by those 
of the other churches who had come to 
know him during the union services of last 
winter. In this year ahead we are to be of 
the Federated Church of Sandwich, com- 

osed of the Calvinistic, Congregational, 
and the Methodist Episcopal churches, and 
our own Unitarian church. It starts with 
great promise under the leadership of Rev. 
Howard F. Legg of Worcester, who was 
unanimously elected minister. 


Accessions to the Church 


WILMINGTON, De_.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. W. A. Vrooman: ‘This 
church entered the new year with renewed 
confidence. Congregations are slowly in- 
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creasing. On January 5 fourteen new mem- 
bers, all adults, were received into the 
church. The attendance at Sunday-school 
is growing, and the Christmas party for the 
children was much enjoyed. Once a month 
the men meet at supper and listen to an 
address, the last guest to speak to us being 
Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham of Boston, 
whose talk on “The New Patriotism” was 
much appreciated. The minister in addition 
to full pastoral work has given active as- 
sistance to the Community Labor Board 
and Bureau for Returning Soldiers. The 
Women’s Alliance has just raised a contri- 
bution of $126 for repairs on the organ. 
The local conditions make the work of in- 
creasing the church a tedious task, but the 
people are loyally assuming the burden. 


Personal 


At the annual meeting of the proprietors 
of the Second Church in Boston, on Tues- 
day evening, January 14, Rev. Edward A. 
Horton was unanimously elected pastor ~ 
emeritus. Mr. Horton was the beloved pas- 
tor of the church for many years, and has 
always been held in affectionate remem- 
brance by his parishioners, who added this 
manifestation of their friendship upon the 
completion of his fifty years of profes- 
sional ministerial service. 

Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell resigned the 
regular pastorate, and will rest in order 
to recuperate his strength. He preached 
his farewell sermon January 26. 


A LONG LOOK AHEAD 


On the generous principle that the congregation on Easter Sunday is the largest of the year, 

a good many of our churches take a collection that Sunday for the work of the American Unitarian 
Association. This year Easter comes very late—Sunday, April 20. A wide-spread storm on that 

_ day would reduce the collections very seriously ; and little time would remain before the end of 


our financial year, May 1, to redeem the situation. 


|. _ Again, we are likely to be in the midst of a great drive for the final Liberty Loan—“The Fin- 
ishing Fifth” which is to carry forward the work of “The Fighting Fourth.” 
good a time as usual for our campaign for the funds imperatively needed for the work which our 


‘Unitarian churches are doing together. 


These considerations lead to the important conclusion that our churches should not leave 
- their annual contribution till April, the last month of our financial year. Ministers and commit- 


It will not be as 


| tees are urged to SEND NOW for copies of the appeals and to put them in the hands of all of 
| their people. In this work of Liberal Religion we must not falter and we must not fail! 


For Collection Envelopes and Appeals write to W. Forbes RoBERTSON 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Send Contributions to HENRY M. WILLIAMS, T'reasurer 
25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Pleasantries 


“What is the difference between ‘warp’ 
and ‘woof’?” “When the line warps, the 
Lieutenant woofs.”—Lampoon. 


22: “The idea; my napkin is damp!” 
’o1: “Perhaps that’s because there is so 
much due on your board.”—Chaparral. 


She: “He says his greatest trouble in 
Paris was to make himself understood.” 
He: “He should have learned French be- 
fore he went over.” She: “He did!” 


Betty accidentally discovered her pulse 
one day, and running to her mother she 
exclaimed: “Oh, mamma, I got the hic- 
coughs in my wrist.”—Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. 


“IT am a servant of the people,” exclaimed 
the orator. “Don’t say that,” whispered 
the friend. “Servants are terribly dicta- 
torial these days. People may think you 
are trying to be a boss.”—Washington Star. 


“Do you know the name of that piece?” 
asked one young woman of another as the 
vocalist bowed herself from the platform. 
The other looked politely puzzled. “Do you 
mean the one that the woman was singing 
or the one that her accompanist was play- 
ing?” she inquired—Youth’s Companion. 


Boss: “Youre late again, young man. 
What excuse have you got to offer this 
time?” Willie Wisehead: “The slippery 
pavements, sir. Every time I took a step 
I slipped back two.’ Boss: “You did, eh? 


Then how did you ever get here?” Willie 
Wisehead: “I started back home, sir.”— 
Judge. 


Lady to Man at Bookstall: “I want an 
entertaining novel to read in the train; I 
would like the style to be rather pathetic, 
too.” Book Vender: “Will “The Last Days 
of Pompeii’ do?” Lady: “Pompeii? I 
never heard of him. What did he die of ?” 
Book Vender: “I am not sure; I think it 
was some kind of an eruption.” 


“Who is your . favorite composer?” 
“Wagner.” “You must be a student of 
music.” “No, I mention Wagner for the 


sake of relieving myself of conversational 
strain. If the other man doesn’t like Wag- 
ner he doesn’t want to hear me say an- 
other word.” “And if he does?” “He'll 
want to do all the talking himself.”—Tit- 
Bits. 


Little Susan was entertaining the guest 
while her mother dressed. “How is your 
little girl?” she asked politely. “I have 
no little girl,” answered the visitor. “How 
is your little boy?” Susan asked then. “I 
have no little boy,” the visitor said. Su- 
san’s eyes opened in astonishment. “What 
kind of a person are you?” she finally asked. 
—Everybodys Magazine. 


More extracts from letters to the War 
Risk Insurance Board in Washington, 
from wives and other dependents: “Just 
a line to let you know that I am a widow 
and four children.” “Question: Your re- 
lationship to him? Answer: Just a mere 
aunt and a few cousins.’ “You have 
changed my little girl into a boy, will it 
make any difference?” “You ask for my 
allotment number—I have 4 boys and 2 
girls.” “Extract from a letter from a boy 
to his mother: I am writing in the Y. M. 
C. A. with the piano playing in my uni- 
form,” 
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ASH BARREL 
TRUCK 


wheels your ashes up stairs or down. Our Spiral 
Truss Ribbed Ash Barrels are cheaper. Under- 
ground Garbage Receivers—seven styles. 


Sold direct. Look for our trade marks. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE ON EacH 
C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr. 
19 FARRAR STREET = - LYNN, MASS. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— 


(x1) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


LIFE SUBSCRIPTION 
Send us a Liberty Bond and 


we willsend you Tue REGISTER 
for life. : 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Church Announcements 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, D.D. Morning service at 11. Vesper ser- 
vice (all seats free) at 4. Church school at 9.45. The 
church is open daily from 9 to 4. 


SECOND CHURCH IN _ BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Rev. Adelbert 
L. Hudson will preach; service attr aM. Sunday-school 
at 9.45 A.M. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot and 
Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. Fairley, 
minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday-school at 12. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner Warren 
Street and Elm Hill Avenue. The friends of All Souls 
have decided to continue the evening services each Sunday 
throughout the season. Hearty invitations are given to 
all friends. The Rev. Miles Hanson will be the preacher, 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (12630), corner of Berke- 
ley and Marlborough Streets, Rev. Charles E. Park, D.D., 
minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 A.M. Morning service, 
10,30. Children’s class, 3.30 P.M. Vespers, Thursday 
4.30 P.M. The church is open daily from 9 to 5. Ali 
welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., and 
Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30A.M. Prof. 
C, R. Bowen will preach. Service in Italian, 7.30 P.M. 
Wednesday noon, Prof. Kirsopp Lake, D.D., will speak. 
Service daily 12m. Church open daily 9 to 12. 


FIRST PARISH IN DORCHESTER (1630), Meeting 
House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster Burns, minister, will 
preach Sunday, February 9. Subject, “The Great Adven- 
ture.” Church service at 11. Church school at 9.45. 
Kindergarten at 11. Vesper service at 4. Special music, 
Cordial welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton Street. Church 
office, 1634 Union Trust Building. Rev. John Malick, 
minister. Rev. George A. Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. 
Church school and kindergarten at 9.45 A.M. Service of 
worship and sermon atir A.M. The minister will preach. 


CHRIST CHURCH OF DORCHESTER, Dorchester 
Avenue and Dix Street. Church school at 9.45 A.M. 
Hale and Howe classes at 12.15. Service of worship and 
seman at 11. The minister, Rev. W. A. Marzolf, will 
preach, 


A MISSION OF THE FREE SPIRIT 


“When the soul, growing clearer, 
Sees God no nearer; 
When the soul, mounting higher, 
To God comes no nigher, 
But the arch-fiend Pride makes idols to adore,— 


Save, oh! save.’ 
(M. Arnold.) 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 

promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges. 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL ox cms 


Springfield, Mass. Three houses, Athletic field. 
Horseback riding, Swimming, Domestic Arts. 
College, general, special courses, stenography 
and typewriting. Principals: John MacDuffie, 
Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. ; 


When ordering change of address 
please send old as well as new 
address. is 


Important 


ever possible. ; 
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